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SOUTH  AMERICAN  PORT 
IMPROVEMENTS— WEST 
COAST,  etc; 


4  li()N(i  the  wost  coast  of  South  America  the  productive 
/\  regions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  send  forth  their  products  to  a 
/  %  few  trade  ceiitei’s,  hut  to  many  small  shipj)ing  points.  (Mule 

alone  is  credited  witli  more  than  60  ports;  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  (\)lomhia  have  many  more.  (Consequently,  there  are  not  many 
ports  comparahle  in  size  and  expenditure  to  those  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  coutinent,  considered  in  the  previous  article. 

(’oncepcion  Bay  is  ('hile’s  southern  naval  rendezvous,  and  on  this 
hay  lies  "ralcalmano,  a  city  of  nearly  50,000  people.  Nine  miles 
inland,  and  connected  with  the  port  by  both  steam  and  electric  rail¬ 
ways,  is  the  soutliern  metropolis  of  ('bile,  Concepcion,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  population  of  the  port.  Talcahuano,  Lota,  and 
('oronel,  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  form  a  cluster  of  leading 
smaller  ports,  their  importance  being  based  largely  on  tlic  fact  that 
in  this  region  lie  the  Chilean  coal  mines  which  supply  many  naval  and 
merchant  vessels. 

M'alcahuano  has  a  good  anchorage  in  36  feet  of  water  half  a  mile 
from  shore.  wSteamei’S  discharge  and  load  cargo  at  the  rate  of  660  to 
sot)  tons  per  day.  MMie  (h)vernment  crane  has  a  capacity  for  handling 
goods  up  to  40  tons.  There  is  a  dock  for  repairing  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  vessels.  During  recent  yeai-s  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  dredging  and  in  the  construction  of  long  quay  walls,  all  of 
which  will  doubtless  be  continued  on  a  more  extensive  scale  after  the 
close  of  the  world  war. 


>  ny  William  A.  Keid,  I’an  American  Union  Stall. 
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THE  CITY  OF  COXCEl’CIOX.  CHILE. 

**C(mro]>cioTi  Hay  is  Chile’s  southern  naval  base,  and  on  this  bay  lies  Taleahuano,  a  city  of  nearly  50,000  people.  Xine  miles  inland,  and  conne(*te<l  with  the  iwrt  by  l>olh  steam 
and  electric  railways,  is  the  southern  metro{>olis  of  Chile,  CohcejKdon,  with  approximately  double  the  population  of  the  i>ort  The  bridjie  shown  in  the  alx>vo  picture  crosses 
the  Hio-Hio  Kiver,*and  is  over  a  mile  in  length. 


SECTION  OF  THE  UKY  DOCKS,  TALCAHUANO,  CHILE. 

The  lart!e  dry  docks  at  the  nourishing  maritime  port  of  Talcahiiano  were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ferleral  Government  at  a  cost  of  about 
Jti, 200, 000  gold.  They  are  located  a  short  distance  from  the  great  coal-mining  district  of  Concepcion.  Talcahuandis  the  naval  station  of  the  Itepublic. 


COUONEL.CHU.E. 

Two  views  of  the  inetliod  of  hiimllinf;  carKo.  Tliis  rcffion  of  Chile  supplies  shippinc  with  larce  quantities  of  coal.  Trains  from  the  mines  are  run  onto  the  lonf;  pier  ami  loailine  into 

lighters  is  done  from  cither  side. 
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TllK  PAN  A.\rKH;CAX  I’NION. 


Modorniziiig  and  improving  tin*  i)ort  of  Val|'/araiso  is  p(>rlia])s  tho 
most  spoctacular  task  confronting  the  engineer  in  any  South  American 
harbor.  The  large  hay  is  semicircular  in  form  and  opcais  toward  the 
north  the  latter  fact  placing  the  ship  at  anchor  in  the  hay  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when 
storms  frecpiently  cause  damage.  Valparaiso  Bay  strikingly  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  conditions  ])revailing  at  Mt)ntevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires;  the  former  being  extremely  deep  and  necessitating  vast  expen¬ 
ditures  in  breakwater  construction,  while,  as  has  already  hecMi  shown, 
the  two  Atlantic  cities  suffer  the  handicap  of  shallow  water  harbors. 

At  Valparaiso  the  engineei"s  concluded  to  build  gigantic,  hollow 
cubes  of  concrete,  of  50  feet  dimensions,  on  sliore  and  then  float  them 
to  ])osition.  In  February  last  the  fii^st  of  these  cubes  was  laid,  tlie 
occasion  being  marked  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  Scores  of  citi¬ 
zens  were  “aboard”  this  first  giant  cube,  over  which  waved  Chilean 
flags,  as  it  was  towed  to  its  position  in  the  breakwater  line.  Stone 
was  placed  inside,  and  as  the  weight  increased  the  cube  finally  sank. 

The  improvements  at  Valparaiso  began  on  a  large  scale  in  10 r_’, 
an  English  company  having  secured  the  contract,  which  involved 
.S12,(K)(),()0().  A  space  covering  220  acres  will  be  made  safe  for  ships 
at  all  seasons.  A  few  of  the  main  features  mentioned  in  the  contract 
are  a  breakwater  about  1,000  feet  long,  a  quay  wall  2,000  feet  in 
length,  extension  and  im])rovement  of  the  fiscal  wharf  to  a  length  of 
more  than  1,000  feet,  a  jetty  S20  feet  long  and  J2S  feet  wide  with 
landing  quays  on  both  sides,  a  vast  amount  of  filling  in  behind  (piay 
walls  on  which  eventually  wiU  stand  many  more  warehouses. 

Much  of  the  work  at  \hdparaiso  has  been  done  and  still  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  original  agreement  the  contractors 
were  to  complete  the  works  in  seven  years,  or  in  1017,  but  owing  to 
the  effect  of  the  great  war  delays  have  been  experienced  and  more 
time  will  be  necessary.  If,  however,  we  stand  at  tlie  country’s  iiaval 
academy,  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  bay,  some  important  features 
of  the  plan  may  be  seen  in  almost  their  completed  form.  These  are 
the  large  warehouses  on  the  shore  and  the  new  ([uay  walls  which  are 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  with  the  top  of  the  letter  toward  the  bay. 
On  the  outside  line  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  for  large  ships;  inside, 
on  the  stem  of  the  so-called  letter,  smaller  vessels  may  be  moored. 
Dredging  near  the  shore  is  in  j)rogress. 

The  new  port  of  San  Antonio,  40  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  is  ])ro- 
gressing  satisfactorily,  and  at  present  ships  may  draw  alongside  the 
long  iron  piers  and  discharge  and  load  cargo.  This  new  port  is  47 
miles  nearer  Santiago  than  is  Valparaiso,  and  its  object  is  to  relieve 
the  older  port  of  the  traffic  congestion  that  formerly  existed.  F urther- 
more,  the  railway  line  is  having  its  influence  in  developing  the  country 
between  Santiago  and  San  Antonio,  and  as  the  jiort  works  draw 
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to  coiuplotioii  (loul)tloss  tlio  importance  of  tlie  new  outlet  will  be 
esi)eciaUv  marked. 

The  activity  of  cajhtal  and  the  consequent  outilow  of  iron  ores  from 
the  'Fofo  mines,  near  (’ruz  (Irande,  140  miles  north  of  Valparaiso, 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  construction  of  what  are  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  (locking  facilities  along  the  entire  coast.  French 
capitalists  owned  tlie  mining  properties,  which  were  ac(juired  a  few 
years  ago  by  \ortb  American  interests.  A  new  railroad  from  the  j)ort 
to  tlie  mines,  lo  miles  inland,  was  built;  and  in  descending  to  the 
port  the  electric  engines  generate  at  least  a  part  of  the  power  required 
to  jnill  the  em])ty  cars  back  to  the  mines.  The  former  French 
operators  could  load  only  l,t)t)()  tons  of  ore  per  hour,  which  was  far 
too  small  an  amount  for  the  new  comj)any.  A  gigantic  dock,  there¬ 
fore,  was  |)lanned  and  is  now  nearing  completion.  This  dock  is  cut 
out  of  tlie  precipitous  coast,  and  its  bottom  level  is  about  40  feet  below 
the  waters  of  the  Pacilic.  Reinforced  concrete  is  extensively  used  in 
its  construction.  Ships,  as  soon  as  the  outer  wall  is  blasted  away, 
will  be  able  to  enter  this  dock  and  receive  more  than  ITijOtH)  tons  of 
ore  per  hour  a  vast  amount  in  comparison  with  the  average  rate  of 
loading  along  the  coast.  Railroad  trestles  along  the  sides  and  high 
above  the  dock  are  so  built  that  trains  from  the  mines  discharge  the 
ore  directly  from  car  to  ship,  thus  saving  the  tedious  service  of 
lightering  cargo.  It  is  said  that  the  company  Avill  ojierate  its  own 
ships,  another  feature  of  production  and  marketing  that  is  possible 
only  with  enterprises  having  large  capital. 

Antofagasta,  600  miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  is  the  third  port  of  the 
country  in  commercial  importance,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  place, 
its  port  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress 
and  iq)building  of  the  city.  The  latter  has  ])robably  modernized 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  ('hilean  city  in  a  similar  sj)ace  of  time, 
and  these  features  include  almost  all  phases  of  economic  growth,  such 
as  newly  ])aved  streets,  sidewalks,  motor  busses,  sewerage,  new 
buildings,  etc.  Antofagasta,  like  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil,  is  situated 
almost  on  tbe  Tropic  of  ('apricorn. 

'Pile  lack  of  shipj)ing  facilities  is  seriously  felt,  and  plans  are  on  foot 
for  securing  a  foreign  loan  in  ordei-  to  construct  adetjuate  improve¬ 
ments.  A  large  area  of  reefs  fronting  the  city  will  be  used  for  rec¬ 
lamation  purposes,  a  breakwater  will  be  constructed,  and  extensive 
(piays  provided.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  is  estimated  at 
something  jnore  than  .S8,()()(),t)()(),  and  if  a  loan  is  raised  the  interest 
rate  wiU  be  6  per  cent  and  the  amortization  about  2  per  cent. 

Iquique,  with  a  population  of  30,000  or  more,  lies  830  miles  north 
of  Valparaiso  and  is  the  country’s  second  port  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  Its  exports  are  a])proximately  double  those  of  Valparaiso 
and  are  mainly  the  well-known  nitrate  ami  other  mineral  products. 


CONSTUUCTIOX  SCKNKS  ON  THE  VALTAHAllSO  IIAHUUU. 

I'ppi'r;  The  giant  cubes  of  masonry  under  construction.  Later  they  are  floated  to  position.  Lower 
Method  of  handling  construction  materials. 


VALl’AKAISO,  CHILE. 

Pevoral  of  Iho  now  gigantic  cranes  for  handling  cargo.  Lower; 

conii)lctcd  docks. 


TWO  CHILEAN  I’OUTS. 

Top:  View  of  the  new  port  of  San  Antonio,  40  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  on  which  work  is  rapidly  nearinu  completion.  This  port  is  47  miles  nearer  SantiaKO,  the  capital.  an<l  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  country,  tlian  is  Valparaiso  and  is  destined  to  relieve  the  con>:cstion  of  trallic  at  the  latter  port.  Bottom:  The  port  of  Cruz  (Jrande.  the  outlet  of  the  Tofo  iron 
mines  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  near  Co()uimho.  Chile.  The  old  French  cantalever  ore  loader  is  shown  cxtendinK  out  over  the  water.  This  cantilever  loader  now  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1.000  tons  of  iron  ore  an  hour,  Vlule  the  new  loading  docks  beinK  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  will  liavc  a  loadiiiK  capacity  of  1(),(KK)  tons  an  hour. 
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In  imports,  liowever,  Iquiclue  falls  behind  Valparaiso.  Like  the 
larger  city,  Iquique  has  planned  extensive  port  improvements,  and 
no  doubt  the  present  jirosperity  of  the  country  will  give  renewed 
impetus  to  these  proposed  facilities. 

i’eru  has  a  dozen  or  more  larger  ports  on  the  Pacific,  of  which 
Mollendo  and  CaUao  are  the  most  important.  From  all  of  her  ports, 
Amazon  and  Pacific,  Peru  shipped  in  1915  more  than  S6S, 000,009 
worth  of  raw  products  and  purchased  abroad  $15,000,000  in  return, 
or  conducted  a  foreign  trade  of  more  than  $83,000,000.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  this  commerce  was  doubly  handled — that  is,  from  pier  to 
lighter  and  from  lighter  to  ship  and  vice  versa. 

Mollendo  is  the  important  southern  port  of  Peru  and  the  starting 
point  of  the  railway  between  the  Pacific  and  Lake  Titicaca  and  other 
inland  regions.  The  surf  and  sea  swell  at  this  port  are  heavy,  espe¬ 
cially  during  June,  Jnly,  October,  and  November.  Ships  anchor  a 
mile  or  more  out  in  the  roadstead,  and  everything  must  be  trans¬ 
ported  ashore  by  smaller  craft.  An  island  near  the  shore  has  been 
utilized  as  a  sea  buffer,  and  all  boats  direct  their  courses  accordingly 
and  unload  passengers  and  freight  behind  the  island  in  soraew'hat 
protected  waters.  Considerable  improvements  in  recent  yeai-s  in 
sea  walls,  and  a  number  of  steam  cranes  having  a  capacity  up  to  20 
tons,  make  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  much  more  expedi¬ 
tious  than  formerl}".  Northward  480  miles  is  Callao. 

Callao  is  the  only  Peruvian  port  where  modern  docking  facilities 
have  been  completed,  although  several  other  places  have  such 
improvements  in  contemplation.  At  other  ports  the  long  iron  pier 
is  used  in  handling  cargo  which  arrives  on  the  pier  in  trains  directly 
from  the  interior. 

At  CaUao,  although  the  docks  are  extensive,  they  have  been  found 
at  times  inadequate,  and  additions  are  proposed.  A  few  years  ago 
Dutch  engineers,  at  the  request  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  inves¬ 
tigated  the  possibilities  of  port  improvements,  one  feature  of  which 
was  the  joining  of  a  near-by  island  and  the  mainland  at  La  Punta, 
with  modern  docks  and  piers  between. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1912  a  French  company  hcdd  exclusive 
control  of  the  loading  and  the  unloading  of  vessels  within  the  port, 
and  certain  privileges  are  still  retained  by  this  company.  One 
striking  feature  in  connection  with  Callao’s  shipping  during  1915  was 
the  arrival  of  40  steamships  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Lnited  States. 
In  normal  years  it  is  customary  for  from  30  to  40  Ihiited  States  sailing 
vessels  to  caU  at  CaUao,  bearing  lumber  cargoes,  but  the  presence  at 
different  times  of  such  an  increased  number  of  steamships  caused 
comment,  as  well  as  the  unloading  of  greater  (piantities  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  from  the  United  States. 


THHKK  IMI'ORTANT  (HILEAN  TORTS. 


Top:  I(|uiqiie,  showini:  pior  oxtpndiiifr  out  into  the  harlwr  whprp  the  lighfers  arc  loaded  and  unloaded. 
I<pii<pie  IS  Chile’s  second  ]X)rt  in  eotnniereial  importance,  beinK  chief  nitrate  port  of  the  eonniry.  It 
is  loeatetl  about  s;iO  miles  north  of  Valparaiso  ami  has  a  iH)pnlation  of  about  .30.IKK).  Center:  The 
lM)rt  of  Lota,  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  country,  located  aljoiit :«)  miles  south  of  the  iwrt  of  Tal- 
eahnano  and  alwut  the  same  distatua'  south  of  Coma-pcion,  with  which  city  it  is  tamnected  by  rail¬ 
way.  Hottoiif  -Vntofagasta,  the  third  most  im|>ortant  iM)rt  of  Chile,  is  situated  alxtiit  IMX)  miles  north 
of  Valparai.so,  almost  on  the  tropic  of  Capri(a)rn,  and  is  in  the  nitrate  region.  E.xtensive  port  improve¬ 
ments,  to  TOSt  alH)Ut  ¥S.<KX),()U0,  have  been  ])lanned  and  will  soon  be  started. 
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Callao  is  cn'ditod  with  .'h'), ()()()  population,  and  in  recent  years  per¬ 
haps  nothin"  has  been  more  important  for  the  city  than  the  new 
sew(u-a"e  system  completed  in 

Passing  northward  from  ('allao  there  are  several  ports  l)efore 
reaching  Paita,  the  most  northern  (of  importance)  and  one  of  the 
best  |)orts  on  the  entire  coast  of  Peru.  Being  located  within  the 
rapidly -developing  petroleum  region,  Paita  is  destined  to  grow  and  no 
doubt  wiU  soon  lind  it  necessary  to  give  more  attention  to  improving 
shippin.g  facilities.  Here  the  traveler  usually  procures  a  line  Panama 
hat  or  two  from  native  merchants,  who  surround  the  steamship  as 
shci  lies  at  anchor  far  out  in  the  bay.  A  long  iron  pier  from  the 
shore  aids  traflic. 

Northward,  21. j  miles  from  Paita,  the  ship  enters  the  harbor  of 
(luaya(piil,  Ecuador’s  chief  commercial  city.  The  7()-mile  sail  up 
th(^  Guavas  Kiver  from  the  ocean,  esp(‘cially  if  the  vessel  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  rainless  coast  of  ('hile  and  Peru,  offers  delightful 
contrasts  in  beautiful  troi)ical  foliage  and  picturesciue  surroun.dings. 
Th(»  depth  of  the  river  admits  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  w'ater. 

'I'he  “marina”  or  ([iiay  wall  has  been  constructed  along  the  shore 
of  the  river  for  a  considi'rable  distance  and  is  capped  w'ith  stone. 
Ext(Miding  backward  is  a  broad  area  along  which  a  large  maritime 
trallic  is  received  and  dispatch(‘d.  The  port  proper  is  about  8  miles 
long  and  from  a  half  to  a  mile  broad,  w'ith  a  depth  of  from  12  to  40 
feel.  Several  rivers,  such  as  the  Daule,  Babahoyt),  etc.,  unite  with 
the  Guayas  above  Guavacpiil,  and  the  tide  in  these  rivers  is  felt  from 
oO  to  SO  miles  inland.  The  rivers,  especially  during  the  rainy  season, 
provider  fluvial  arteries  for  steamers  of  considerable  size  for  many 
miles,  in  some  cases  to  Zapotal,  2f)0  miles  distant. 

'Pile  hiu-bor  of  Guayarpiil  delights  the  average  traveler  with  its 
number  of  small  sailing  vessels,  many  of  w'hich  have  the  appearance 
of  oriental  form  and  life  and  which  transport  to  Guayaciuil  a  vast 
(piantity  of  natural  products  gathered  by  natives  iti  tropical  forests 
along  the  streams  mentioned.  The  large  ship  anchors  off  the  port 
and  lighters  transfer  the  products  between  vessel  and  shore  and  at 
th(»  rate  of  about  S  tons  ])or  hour  from  each  hatch  of  a  ship. 

Kecent  years  have  seen  marked  improvements  in  Guayaquil’s  pre- 
panulness  for  handling  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  trade.  Not  the 
least  im])ortant  are  the  sanitary  improvements  and  other  modern¬ 
izing  works  now  in  progress  in  and  around  the  city. 

(^uite  a  number  of  small  sailing  vessels  are  constructed  in  Ecuador’s 
ports  of  Data,  Morro,  Posorja,  etc.,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
present  demand  for  ocean  transportation  may  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  local  w'ork  of  tliis  nature,  wdiich  in  recent  years  has  some¬ 
what  declined,  at  least  in  the  building  of  ocean-going  craft. 
r.c, 21  Hull.  2  IT - 2 
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THE  rOKT  OF  MOU.ENOU,  PERU. 


Mollondo  IS  the  most  imjH)rtant  of  the  southern  |)orts  of  T*ern.  It  has  l>een  considerablv  improved  in  the  past  few  years  and  work  is  still  jroinj;  on.  The  view  shown  above  presents 
the  harl>or  scene  looking  out  from  the  docks.  Trains  are  run  out  on  ttie  quay  waifs,  and  modern  hoisting  cranes  an<l  other  facilities  are  provide«l  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  cargo. 


Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford 


THE  POUT  OF  CALLAO,  PEUU. 


Callao  is  the  ‘locking  facilities  have  )H.-cn  completed,  allhough  at  several  other  places  such  improvements  are  under  wav  \lthough  these  docks  • 

quite  extensne,  they  have  been  at  times  madevute  to  accommodate  the  growing  commerce  of  tAe  city  and  extensive  additions  arc  beZ- boAsiS.  ^  ' 


■  / 


VIKW  OP  PAITA,  A  PORT  OF  .NORTHERN'  PERU. 

Paita,  the  most  northern  of  Peru’s  imixjrtant  iH)rts,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Peruvian  eoa.st.  It  is  located  within  the  rapidly  developinf:  petroleum  reyion  of  the  country,  and  the 
increa.sed  activities  in  this  industry  alone  will  necessitate  further  port  improvements.  .\t  present  a  lonn  iron  pier  which  extends  out  into  the  harlior  oilers  facilities  for  loadiii); 
and  iinloadini'  cargo. 
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Tho  more  northern  ports  of  Eeinulor  are  Manta,  Bahia,  and  Esmer- 
aldas.  From  each  of  these  ports  considera1)le  quantities  of  raw 
])roducts  are  shipped  annually,  hut  as  yet  it  is  necessary  to  load  eart;o 
by  tlie  old  method  of  the  small  boat  and  lijihter.  At  each  ol  these 
towns  also  railways  have  at  least  started  backward  into  the  country 
and  the  plans  of  their  promoters  are  to  carry  them  to  the  interior, 
eventually  to  Quito  or  even  across  the  mountains  into  the  Amazon 
region.  With  such  new  routes  open  to  commerce  it  seems  probable 
that  the  seaports  must  soon  improve  and  modernize  their  facilities 
for  handling  greater  business. 

Passing  from  Ecuadorian  waters  northward  the  vessel  goes  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Peruvian  current,  the  rate  of  the  latter’s  movement 
being  from  25  to  3.5  miles  j)er  day  aU  the  way  to  Panama,  a  distance 
of  nearly  800  miles. 

The  most  important  Pacific  port  of  ('olombia  is  Buenaventura,  at 
about  the  halfway  point  of  her  western  coast.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  from  this  port  to  Pali,  SO  miles  inland,  there  has  been 
considerable  eiuleavor  to  build  a  modern  ])ort.  One  of  the  most 
essential  features  is  the  betterment  of  sanitary  conditions  which  are 
now  under  way  by  specialists  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  ere  long 
no  doubt  Buenaventura  will  be  as  healthful  as  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  population  of  the  ])ort  is  about  5,000,  and  the  town  is  located 
10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  latt('r 
admits  vessels  drawing  25  feet  of  water  as  far  as  Buenaventura,  and 
possesses  many  natural  advantages  favoring  increased  maritime  trade. 
A  Federal  law  jiassed  last  year  j)rovides  for  the  Government’s  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Pacific  Railway  Go.  in  order  to  secure  a  loan  for  harbor 
imjirovements  and  railway  extensions. 

Cjdombia  and  Venezuela  were,  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
jdaced  directly  on  the  world’s  highway  of  maritime  trade.  With 
the  return  of  normal  eonditions  it  is  practically  certain  that  these 
two  nations,  so  wealthy  in  raw  products  needed  in  the  great  rebuild¬ 
ing  era,  will  prosjier  as  never  before.  ’Pheir  jiorts,  therefore,  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  attention  and  some  improvements,  checked 
only  by  the  world  war. 

Colombia’s  princi])al  Caribbean  j)orts  are  (Cartagena  and  Barran- 
(piilla,  the  lormer  on  the  sea  and  the  latter  a  short  distance  up  the  M  ag- 
dalena  River.  The  course  into  Cartagena  harbor  (the  city  being  on 
an  island)  lies  along  shores  bedecked  with  mangroves,  palms,  ami 
other  tropical  growth,  with  here  and  there  a  picturesque  cluster  of 
houses.  In  the  background  on  the  mainland  rise  a  series  of  hills, 
and  in  numerous  cases  the  prosperous  business  man  has  chosen  the 
locality  for  his  suburban  residence. 


A  VIEW  OF  (iUAYAOl'II-.  THE  CHIEF  I’OKT  OF  ECI  ADOK. 


Guayaquil  is  situated  on  the  Giiayas  River,  al)out  70  miles  Irom  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  dejith  ol  the  river  admittini;  vessels  drau  iiiK  as  much  as  22  leet  of  water.  The  “  -Marina” 
or  quay  W'all  has  been  constructed  alont;  the  shore  of  the  river  for  a  consideralile  distance,  and  is  cappeti  with  stone,  back  of  which  is  a  liroaii  area  where  maritime  trallic  is 
accommodated.  The  ixirt  proper  is  about  2  miles  loiiK  and  from  a  half  to  a  mile  wide.  I.arge  ships  anchor  olT  the  port,  and  lighters  transfer  cargo  at  the  rate  of  alioul  is  tons 
per  hour  from  each  hatch  of  the  vessel. 
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'I'lio  port  of  Cartagonii  is  laiullockod  aiul  tho  channol  loading  thither 
varies  from  30  to  40  feet,  or  is  sidfieieut  for  the  larger  ocean  vessels. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  extensive  wharves  were  completed  hut  the 
growing  trade  demanded  better  facilities  for  handling  cargo.  Tho 
(Jovernment,  through  a  well-known  English  firm,  has  plans  for  im- 
j)i\)ving  tho  city  of  Cartagena,  as  well  as  tho  water  front  on  a  more 
ext(Misive  scale  than  ever  before;  tho  channel  entrance  is  to  bo  changed 
and  dooponod  to  the  railway  wharf,  onto  which  run  the  trains  from  the 
Magdalena  port  of  (’alamar,  04  miles  away.  Passengers  and  consid¬ 
erable  cargo  are  landed  at  Cartagena  directly  on  tho  pier,  d'he  city 
lias  about  3(),()()()  people  and  tho  most  interesting  feature  is  the  great 
seawall  constructed  around  the  city  many  years  ago  by  the  Spaniards 
at  an  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Cnfortunately  for  Colomliia,  the  port  of  Barranquilla  is  not  reached 
bj'  the  ocean  steamship  on  account  of  sand  bars  obstructing  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena.  In  order  to  remedy  this  natural  defect  the  Uov- 
ernment  has  had  engineers  make  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  dredging 
a  canal  or  of  deejiening  the  river  so  that  large  ships  could  go  tlirectly 
to  the  jiort  of  Barranquilla.  As  it  is  to-day,  the  smaller  ocean  port, 
Puerto  (Vilombia,  receives  the  large  cargo  vessels  and  a  railroad  about 
17  miles  long  is  used  to  transport  passengers  and  freight  between 
tlie  jiort  and  Barranquilla.  The  latter  has  40,000  people,  and  is  the 
head(piarters  for  several  fleets  of  commercial  vessels  which  ply  uj) 
and  down  the  Magdalena. 

Voyaging  eastward,  the  leading  Venezuelan  ports  are  Maracaibo, 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  Guaira,  the  last  named  ranking  first  in  gen¬ 
eral  importance,  with  the  others  in  the  order  mentioned.  In  each 
port  centers  a  large  amount  of  raw  products  destined  for  world 
markets,  transported  thither  by  railroads  and,  in  tho  case  of  Mara¬ 
caibo,  by  rail  and  also  by  small  craft  that  ply  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  In  fact,  Maracaibo’s  export  statistics  show  a 
larger  amount  than  does  any  other  port  of  the  country.  In  this 
r(*gion  of  Venezuela  recent  years  have  seen  renewed  activity  in 
])(droleum  production,  some  of  the  new  oil  having  been  used  in 
Caracas  and  other  cities.  During  the  present  year  crude  petroleum 
will  perhaps  form  a  very  important  article  of  export  from  Maracaibo, 
and  the  harbor,  always  alive  with  coasting  and  ocean  ships,  seems 
destined  to  a  greater  trade  than  ever  before.  In  1915  Maracaibo 
exported  29  per  cent  of  the  total  Venezuelan  products  sent  abroad, 
or  of  a  value  of  nearly  .S7,()()(),()0(). 

A  massive  old  fortress  guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Pertou 
Cabello,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  of  the  Republic.  The  fortress 
was  constructed  more  than  300  years  ago  as  a  protection  against  the 
pirates  that  spread  terror  along  the  Venezuelan  coast.  Large  vessels 
now  dock  at  modern  piers  and  cargo  is  unloaded  and  loaded  directly 


THE  El,()ATlN(i  DKY  EOCK  AT  ITEHTO  fAUELl.O,  VENEZI  EI.A. 

One  of  tlie  best  and  safest  liarliors  of  Venezuela  is  tliat  at  Puerto  Cabello,  where  lartte  vessels  may  dm’k  at  nuMlern  piers  ami  load  and  indoad 
earuo  direetlv  from  sliip  to  wharf.  One  of  tiie  im|)ortant  adjuncts  of  the  port  is  tlie  floating  dry  dwk  wliieli  can  aeeomimxlate  vessels  of 
2,t)lK)  tons.  Its  dimensions  are  2S2  feet  lony,  sti  feel  wide,  and  a  lieinht  of  walls  above  pontoon  of  21  feet. 


TWO  LEADIXC;  POUTS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Top:  View  of  the  steel  pile  pier  of  the  Barranquiila  Uaiiway  A  Pier  Co.  (Ltd.),  at  Puerto  Colonihia,  the 
aetual  si'aport  for  Barrancpiilia.  Tiie  pier  is  4.(KKI  feet  long",  extends  into  water  having  a  dej)ih  of  2(1  feet, 
and  will  aeeommoriate  five  wean  steamers  at  one  time.  Bottom:  A  section  of  tlie  historic  sea  wall  of 
Cartagena,  Colomida,  a  landlocked  port  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  l>y  means  of  a  cliannel  having 
a  depth  of  ;l(t  to  4(1  feet,  sulUcient  to  admit  large  (xvan  vessels.  Although  the  jjort  has  been  jjrovided 
with  extensive  wharves  for  many  years  the  growing  traflie  has  neix'ssitatetl  the  jilanningof  improvements 
which  willeiialde  vessels  to  tic  iip  to  the  railroad  wharves  and  greatly  facilitate  the  liandling  of  ciugo. 
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from  sliip  t(»  wlinrf  and  vic<‘  vc'isa.  Oim  of  llu*  im])ortant  adjuncts 
of  Pu(‘rt(»  ('alxdlo  is  the  floating  dry  dock  whicli  can  handle  a  2,000- 
ton  ship.  Its  dinumsions  are  2S2  f(*et  long,  SO  feed  wide,  and  iieiglit 
of  walls  alxtve  ])ontoon,  21  feet.  The  dock  has  aln'ady  prov(“d 
invaluable  in  floating  many  large  and  small  vessels  trading  ahtng 
th(‘  V(‘n('/.Ti(*lan  and  ('olombian  coasts. 

PiK'rto  ('abello  bas  about  20,000  popidation  and  is  thi*  terminus 
of  tlie  railroad  from  Valencia,  .‘14  miles  inland.  .Uong  tliis  and 
connecting  railways  and  througb  the  ])ort  ])asses  a  large  amount 
of  commerce,  not  the  least  important  Ix'ing  beef  cattle  for  export. 
.V  few  years  ag(t  Englisb  capital  constructed  a  modern  cold-storage 
plant  at  Puerto  ('abello  for  tbe  ])urpos(‘  of  slaugbtering  and  j)acking 
V('n(v.U('lan  catth*.  The  great  demand  for  food  has  given  a  renewed 
impulse  to  this  enterprise,  and  of  the  ])orf’s  e.\jx>rts  iluring  the  first 
six  montlis  of  1010,  amounting  to  2;}, 78.4  metric  tons,  a  considerable 
sum  n'presented  the  value  of  beef  and  cattle  products. 

Long  before^  reaching  La  (luaira,  the  chief  i)ort  of  Venezuela,  the 
j)recipitous  shore  lijie  looms  high  above  the  tropical  watei^s,  domi¬ 
nated  by  La  Silla  (the  saddle)  and  other  mountain  peaks,  the  sea 
and  mountain  combining  to  form  a  pleasing  picture.  The  old  method 
of  anchoring  ships  in  the  roadstead  has  passed  and  the  new  break¬ 
waters  and  ])iei*s  make  it  possible*  for  the  ve‘sse*l  to  lanel  passengers 
anel  e-arge)  elirertly  onte)  docks.  A  e-oncrete  bivakwater  of  recent 
e-eenstruction  extends  mere  than  2,()()()  fert  freuu  a  peeint  een  shere, 
whie-h  j)artiidly  inedeese's  an  area  of  ne'arlv  100  ae-re*s,  having  jin  leverage 
elepth  e)f  28  fert.  This  d(*pth,  eef  cemme,  rendeu’s  the  harbeer  watem 
suitable*  feir  all  kinds  of  ve*ss(*ls.  An  English  ceempany  see-ure*el  certain 
e'once*ssie)ns  from  \’enezueda  and  constructeel  the  breakwate*r  uneler 
many  diflieud tie's,  as  in  nuinerems  case's  the  de*pth  e)f  water  aleeiig  its 
cemi-se*  is  nearly  oO  feet.  Other  concrete  ejuays  and  retaining  walls 
e)fTe*r  additiemal  facilitie's  for  many  smaller  ships  that  trade  along 
the  ceeast  eef  the  Kejniblic.  On  the  wheele,  mere  than  $0,000,1)00  has 
l)e*e*n  spent  een  harbeer  impreevements,  wbiedi  inchiele  a  number  of 
warehemse's  auel  meedern  e'ejuipment  for  hanelling  carge)  em  a  large 
scale. 

A  massive  structure  behinel  a  setting  e)f  mangrove  anel  palm  trees 
has  king  serveel  as  a  custeimhemse;  anel  it  is  to  the  creelit  of  Vemez- 
ue'bin  eefficiiUs  that  goods  are  passeel  with  unusual  elispatch.  In 
tbe  first  0  meentbs  eif  1916  the  exports  anel  imperts  eef  the  Ke^public 
ameninte'el  to  mere  than  $23,o00,000,  a  large  pertiem  eef  which  was 
hanelleel  by  the  La  Ouaira  custemihemse.  Abemt  femr-fifths  of  the 
exports  ceensist  e)f  the  mue‘h  needed  preeelucts  of  coffee,  e-ocoa,  and 
sugar. 

The  pert  of  La  Guaira  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital,  23 
miles  iidanel  but  le*ss  than  8  mile's  air  line.  A  highway  eilso  leads 


TWO  VENEZUKLAN  I’OllTS. 

Top:  The  port  of  La  Oiiaira,  Vonozucla.  “The  old  mclho<l  of  anehoriiig  ships  in  the  roadstead  has 
liassed  and  the  new  l)reakwaters  and  piers  make  it  jtossiltle  for  the  vessel  to  land  i)assengers  atid  rargo 
direetly  on  the  doeks.  A  concrete  breakwater  of  recent  construction  extemis  for  more  than  2,(K)t)  fwt 
from  the  shore,  and  jiartially  inclosi’s  an  area  of  ttearly  IIM)  acres  having  an  average  depth  of  2s  feet.” 
Bottom:  The  port  of  Carupano,  situate(i  on  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela  with  a  ])ictures<pie 
mountain  setting  tor  a  haekgroiinii.  In  the  foreground  is  shown  the  recently  constructed  steel  pier 
which  extends  out  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


THE  I'OHT  OF  al'ANTA,  VEXE/A  ELA. 

“Quanta,  one  of  tlie  Uopiiblic's  eastern  ports  on  tlie  t'arililiean,  lias  a  lancUiK-ked  liarlior  and  faeilities  for  dockini;  <K-eaii  vessels.  This  )>orl  is 
the  outlet  for  the  eity  of  Hareelona.a  few  miles  inland,  with  which  it  is  eonneeted  hy  rail.  Quanta  isalso  the  outlet  for  the  coal  mines  of 
Naricual,  which  are  ilestinnl  to  more  active  e.xploitation  as  the  demiuid  for  fuel  increases.’’ 
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from  th(‘  port  to  tlu*  (•a])ital  and  in  r(*c('nt  veal’s  iinprovoinents  in  this 
road  have  made  it  ])o]ndar  witli  antomohile  ownei’s.  An  eleetrie 
line  eonneets  La  Gnaira  with  the  summer  resort  of  Maeiito,  ahoiit 
()  miles  eastward,  where  sea  hathing  and  eooler  hreezes  eomhine  to 
make  the  resort  especially  attractive  to  strangei’s  as  well  as  ])opidar 
with  the  people  of  ('araeas  and  snrronndinjj  eoimtrv. 

(iiianta,  one  of  the  Kejiuhlie’s  eastern  ports  on  the  ('arihhean,  has 
a  landlocked  harbor  and  facilities  for  docking  ocean  vessels.  Tliis 
])ort  is  the  outlet  for  tlie  city  of  Barcelona,  a  few  miles  iidand,  with 
which  it  is  connected  hv  rail.  Gnanta  is  the  outlet  for  the  coal 
mines  of  Xarieual,  which  are  destined  to  more  active  exploitation 
as  the  demand  for  fuel  increases.  Many  cattle  also  are  ship])ed 
annually  from  this  ))ort. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE' 

By  the  dijdomatie  and  consular  ap])ro])riation  act,  a])])roved 
March  4,  11)1.5,  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  was 
authorized  to  invite  the  Governments  of  ('entral  and  South 
America  to  he  represented  by  their  ministers  of  finance 
and  some  of  their  leading  bankers  at  a  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to  establish  “closer  and 
more  satisfactory  financial  relations”  between  their  countries  and 
the  I'nited  States.  Authority  was  also  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invite  representative  bankers  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  take  ])art  in  the  conference. 

The  invitation  to  the  conference  was  accepted  by  IS  Governments — 
namely;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  ('bile,  ('olomhia,  ('osta  Rica, 
('uha,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  conference  met  in  Washington  on  Monday,  May  24,  11)15, 
and  adjourned  on  the  following  Saturday.  It  was  called  the  Pan 
American  Financial  ('onference,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  the 
foreign  ofbcial  delegates  hut  also  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 

■  Address  before  the  New  A'ork  Stale  Ibmkers’  Association,  at  its  meelint:  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  A'.,  June 
1917,  by  John  Hasselt  Moore,  vice  chairman  International  lliKh  Commission. 
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corjis  from  Central  and  South  America,  by  the  Seeretary  of  State 
of  tlie  Ignited  States  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  l)y  the  ehair- 
men  of  the  Foreifin  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  l)y 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Hoard  and  otFieers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  by  representative 
bankers  and  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  jiresided  over  by  the  Hon.  \V.  (1.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  assembly  was  the  derangement  of 
eommeree  and  finance  by  the  great  European  War,  the  effects  of 
which  were  aeuteh'  felt  not  only  in  the  dislocation  of  exchanges 
between  Europe  and  America,  but  also  in  the  relations  between  tlie 
American  countries  themselves,  which,  although  their  interdepi'ii- 
denee  had  been  greatly  increased,  found  it  necessary  to  make  iiunK'r- 
ous  readjustments.  In  these  eireumstanees  it  was  only  natural,  it 
was  indeed  inevitable,  that  the  work  of  tlie  conference  shoidd  assume 
a  wide  scope  and  reveal  the  need  of  continued  and  systematic  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  commercial  and  financial  relations  between 
the  American  countries. 

The  original  jirogram  of  the  conference  embraced  the  monetary 
and  banking  situation,  tlie  fmancing  of  pulilic  improvements  and 
jirivate  enterprises,  the  extension  of  inter- American  markets,  and  the 
improvement  of  transjiortation  facilities,  including  postal  exchanges, 
money  orders,  and  tlu*  jiareels  post.  For  the  juirpose  of  considering 
thes(*  (piestions  the  membeis  of  the  conference  were  assigned  to  group 
committees,  such  a  committee  lieing  created  for  each  country.  In 
this  way  the  full  and  free  pn'si'iitation  of  the  needs  and  desires  of 
each  country  was  didy  assured.  An  examination  of  the  rejiorts  of 
the.se  committees  shows  that,  next  to  transportation,  the  subjects 
that  attracted  most  attention  were  imjiroved  banking  facilities  and 
the  extension  of  credits. 

The  reports  of  the  grouji  committees  were  r(*f erred  to  a  general 
committee  on  uniformity  of  laws  relating  to  trade  and  eommeree, 
which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  the  subjects  with 
which  the  conference  should  deal  and  the  organization  necessary  to 
carry  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  into  effect.  The  report  of  this 
committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference.  It  included, 
in  the  order  here  given  seven  subjects:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a 
gold  standard  of  value;  (2)  bills  of  exchange,  commercial  paper,  and 
bills  of  lading;  (3)  uniform  (a)  classification  of  merchandise,  (h) 
customs  regulations,  (c)  consular  certificates  and  invoices,  (d)  port 
charges;  (4)  uniform  regulations  for  commercial  travelers;  (5)  fur¬ 
ther  legislation  concerning  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights; 
(6)  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  low  rate  of  postage  and  of  charges 
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for  inoiioy  orders  and  parcels  post;  and  (7)  the  extension  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  commercial  disputes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  variances  of  view  as  to  methods  and  measures  and  the  com¬ 
plications  of  local  legislation,  the  subject  of  marine  transportation, 
in  spite  of  the  deep  and  general  interest  which  it  excited,  was  not  for 
the  moment  placed  upon  the  jirogram. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  resolutions  into  effect  the  confer¬ 
ence  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  International  High  Com¬ 
mission,  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  resident  in 
each  country,  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  finance  of  such 
country,  these  local  bodies,  composed  of  jurists,  financiers,  and  tech¬ 
nical  administrators,  constituting  the  national  sections  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  High  Commission.  This  recommendation  was  promptly 
carried  into  effect  in  the  countries  concerned;  and  liy  the  act  of 
Congress  of  February  7,  1916,  the  United  States  section  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  specific  legislative  status. 

The  International  High  Commission,  which,  besides  carrying  on  its 
work  locally  through  the  various  sections,  had  conducted  its  work 
internationally  by  exchange  of  correspondence,  held  its  first  general 
meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  from  April  3  to  April  12,  1916.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  meeting  included,  in  addition  to  those  acted  uixoli  by 
the  Washington  conference,  six  different  subjects — (a)  international 
agreements  on  uniform  labor  legislation;  (h)  uniformity  of  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  the  classification  and  analysis  of  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  fuels  with  reference  to  national  policy  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources;  (c)  the  betterment  of  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  between  the  American  countries;  (d)  banking  facilities,  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit,  financing  public  and  private  enterprises,  and  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  international  exchange;  (e)  telegraph  facilities  and  rates 
and  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  commercial  purposes;  (f)  uni¬ 
form  legislation  as  to  conditional  sales  and  chattel  mortgages.  All 
these  topics  were  discussed  and  were  the  subject  of  reports  by  appro¬ 
priate  committees. 

'Phe  International  High  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires,  besides  dealing  with  cpiestions  of  finance  and  administration, 
constituted  a  central  executive  council  for  the  purpose  of  systema¬ 
tizing  and  coordinating  its  work,  carrying  out  its  recommendations, 
and  preparing  the  programs  of  future  meetings.  This  council  con¬ 
sists  of  three  members — a  president,  vice  president,  and  a  secretary 
general.  These  three  places  are  occupied  by  the  chairman,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  and  secretary  of  the  national  section  of  the  country  chosen  for 
the  time  being  as  headquarters  of  the  International  High  Commis¬ 
sion.  On  motion  of  a  member  from  Argentina,  Washington  was 
unanimously  designateil  as  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  till 
the  next  meeting,  and  the  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary  of 
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(1»(‘  riiitcil  States  section  thus  l)eeame  tlu'  eoiistituent  nienil)ers  of 
the  central  executive  council. 

Tli(‘  e(“utral  executive  eouueil.  on  eut(‘rin«'  upon  its  labors,  decided 
tliat  the  best  plan  of  ])roeedure  would  be,  while*  pn'ssiuj;  the  work  of 
the  eoufer(>ue('  as  a  wlude*,  to  seh'ct  certain  subjects  for  more  imnu*- 
<liat(‘,  (h'fiuite  treatment.  With  this  view,  it  seh'cted  live  sub- 
j(*ets — (1)  the  establishment  of  an  international  fjold  ek'arauee 
fund:  (2)  an  international  a^reen'ent  to  facilitate  the  work  of  eom- 
luereial  trave'h'rs;  (d)  lej^islat ion  eoneernin<;  nejiotiabk*  instruments 
(ineludiiif;  The  Ilajiue  ruk's  on  bills  of  (‘xehan^e),  cheeks,  and  bills 
of  ladin*;,  and  wan'house  n'ceipts;  (4)  the  arbitration  of  commercial 
disputes;  ('•))  the  ratification  of  the  eoin'cntions  adojited  by  the 
Fourth  International  Anu'iiean  ('onb'renee  at  Buenos  Ain's  in  1910 
on  trade-marks.  eopyri<;lils.  and  patents. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  tlie  central  executive  council  has  formu¬ 
lated  <lrafts  of  treaties  eoneerninj;  eommereial  travelers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  jjold  elearama*  fuivd,  and  these 
drafts  have  been  submitted  throujrh  the  I)e])ar(ment  of  State  of  the 
Uniti'd  States  to  the  ^oA'crnments  eoneerned,  to<;ether  with  ex¬ 
planatory  memoranda. 

In  pn'sentinjj  these  projects  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  central 
executive  eouneil  to  surest  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  llijjh  ('ommissi(»n  measures  which  appear  to  be  susceptible 
of  a  n'ady  solution.  Tlie  sid>jeet  of  eommereial  traA'clers  is  one  of 
<;(>neral  and  inereasinj;  importauee.  In  lU'arly  all  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  such  travelers  ])ay  a  tax,  but  only  in  a 
few  countries  is  this  a  national  tax.  (leiierally  the  tax  is  im])osed  by 
tlie  State's  and  oeeasionally  ('ven  by  the  municipalities.  Onerous 
as  this  system  may  seem,  it  is  jiarl  of  a  eoneejit  of  taxation,  which, 
as  the  result  of  tradition  or  of  local  conditions,  extensively  prevails, 
under  which  ehar<;es  are  imposed  upon  jirofessioual  classes  and 
other  <;roups,  rather  than  upon  the  ineome-produeinj;  capacity  of 
individuals  re<;ardless  of  business  or  profession.  Wliat  tlie  eouueil 
has  ventured  to  su<j<?est  is  the  federalization  of  the  taxes  on  eom¬ 
mereial  travelers,  toj^ether  with  the  facilitation  of  their  ojierations 
throujjh  customhouse  and  other  fiscal  machinery. 

To  this  end  the  treaty  draft  provides  for  the  issue  of  a  national 
license,  to  run  for  a  fixed  period,  and  to  be  jiaid  for  with  one  fi'c,  which 
the  Xational  Government  may,  if  it  so  wishes,  divide  amonj;  the  local 
governments  surrendering  this  source  of  revenue.  But,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  license,  the  ajijilieant  must  produce  a  certificate  from  his 
home  government  attesting  his  bona  fide  ebaraefer  as  a  commercial 
traveler;  and  he  must  also  bring  with  bim  a  certificate  from  a  home 
customs  authority  setting  forth  the  number  and  character  of  his 
samples,  so  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  give  bond  to  pay  duties  upon 
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flu'in  ill  caso  ho  sliould  soil  any  |)ortion  of  thorn  or  should  fail  to  roox- 
|)ort  tliom  hoforo  tho  oxihration  of  his  travolor’s  lioonso.  In  aihlitiim 
tho  ooiiiu‘il  has  suliinittod  a  ])roloo()l  onihodyin*'  atlministrativo 
(lot ails,  and  lias  drawn  up  forms  of  documonts  which  may  ho  used  hy 
tho  Dopartmont  of  ('omnu'roo  and  hy  tho  customs  authoritii's  of  tho 
I'nitod  States  undm-  tho  treaty. 

'Fho  ('stahlishuK'ut  of  an  intornational  fjold  oloaranoo  fund  fornu'd 
tho  suhjoot  of  a  nu'inorandum  submit  tod  hy  tho  dolojjati's  of  tho 
Tniti'd  Stat('s  s(*otion  at  tho  nu'otinj;  of  tho  Intornational  Hi<;h  ('om- 
mission  at  Buenos  Airi's  in  April,  llUti.  Tho  scarcity  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  the*  dan<;ors  oroatod  hy  Ix'llijiori'nt  operations  had 
then  rondorod  tho  shi|)mont  of  <;old  oxtromoly  hazardous  and  often 
impossihlo.  During  tho  ]ir('coding  year  tho  Federal  Rosorvo  Board 
had  evolved  a  system  of  settling  debts  among  tlu'  12  Fod(>ral  Ri'si'rvo 
Banks  hy  moans  of  a  gold  sottlomont  fund,  whorohy,  through  tho 
dovioo  of  one  hank  oar-marking  gold  for  another,  a  safe  h'gal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  substituted  for  tho  jihysical  transfer  of  tho  gold. 
It  was  concoiv('d  that  a  plan  might  ho  evolved  for  similar  settlements 
hotw('on  nations. 

Such  a  ])lan  is  omhodiod  in  tho  draft  treaty  above  mentioned, 
which  provides  that  all  dejiosits  of  gold,  made  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  of  tho  high  contracting  jiarties  for  the  jiurjiose  of  paying 
debts  incurred  in  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  in  the  (xinrse  of  jirivate 
commercial  and  linancial  transactions,  shall  he  treated  by  their 
governments  as  constituting  an  international  fund,  to  he  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  ofTocting  exchange.  To  this  end  they  are  to 
agree  never  to  ajiprojiriate  any  ])art  of  it,  hut  on  the  contrary,  each 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  to  guarantee  it,  in  war  as  W(>11  as  in  ])eace, 
against  seizure  by  any  jmhlic  authority  as  W(>11  as  against  im])airment 
through  any  jiolitical  action  or  change  whatsoever.  They  are  further 
to  agree  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  fund,  and  for  this  jnirjiose  to  desig¬ 
nate,  each  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  a  hank  to  hold  any  ])art  of  the 
fund  there  existing,  as  joint  custodian  with  such  jierson  or  jicmons 
or  such  institution  as  they  may  concur  in  a])])ointing  for  that  ])ur- 
])ose,  such  joint  custodians  to  hold  the  moneys  so  entrusted  to  them, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  creditors  for  whom  it  is  held. 

rnder  this  plan,  if,  for  instance,  exchanges  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Xew  York  were  such  that  gold  would  have  to  he  shipped  to  Xew 
York,  the  amount  would  he  placed  with  the  designated  depositary 
hank  at  Buenos  Aires  in  tlie  international  clearaiKH'i  fund,  while 
the  Xew  York  depositary  hank,  duly  advised  by  cable,  would  place 
at  the  disjiosal  of  the  Buenos  Aires  hank  the  same  amount  against 
which  e.xchange  on  Xew  York  might  he  sold.  The  gold  in  Buenos 
Aires  would  be  kept  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  Argentine  bank 
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and  such  additional  trustees  acting  for  the  international  clearance 
fund  as  mi<;ht  he.  designated  with  the  approval  of  the  Xew  York  hank, 
the  latter  haviiif;,  however,  the  ri<;ht  at  any  time  to  stipulate  that 
the  "old  he  shi])])ed.  Therefore  the  Buenos  Aires  hank,  in  selliii" 
exclianjje  on  Xew  Y<u’k,  would  have  to  jirovide  for  a  niar"in  suf- 
fich'iit  to  assure  the  shi])])in"  cost,  the  insurance,  remeltin"  and  other 
incidental  exjienses  which  might  arise  in  case  actual  shipment  be¬ 
came  necessary.  Should  the  gold,  however,  remain  at  Buenos  Aires 
until  the  tide  would  turn  so  that  the  transaction  would  he  reversed, 
that  is  to  say,  untd  the  imtneys  jiaid  hack  to  the  Xew  York  hank 
would  release  the  g<»ld  at  Buemts  Aires,  then  the  shi])])ing  and  other 
expenses  wouhl  have  been  saved  and  would  hecome  the  profit  of  the 
res])ective  hanks,  to  he  ajijiortioned  between  tliem  by  direct  nego¬ 
tiation. 

If  the  same  gold  coin  were  used  by  both  depositary  hanks,  the 
transactions  in  tlie  international  gold  clearance  fuml  woidd  he  very 
simple.  But  gold  of  different  fineness  and  denominations  would  he 
deposited  in  these  two  hanks,  to  say  nothing  of  hanks  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America  wliere  the  deposits  in  the  international  clear¬ 
ance  fund  would  include  widely  differing  tyt>es  of  gold  c(tins.  Tlu* 
freest  jilav  of  tlie  projiosed  system  could  he  expected  only  when  gold 
coins  interchangeable  between  various  countries  were  in  fairly  com¬ 
mon  use  in  all  countries  participating  in  the  arrangement.  As  a 
first  step  in  this  direction,  the  International  High  ('ommission  at  its 
meeting  of  April,  H>16,  adojited  a  uniform  money  of  account  to  he 
used  in  all  statistical  publications  and  in  the  calculations  of  the 
international  gold  clearance  fund,  the  unit  of  this  money  of  account 
being  a  gold  coin  ().!»()()  line  and  ().. ‘134117  grammes  in  weight.  This 
unit,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  American  franc,  is  exactly  one- 
fifth  of  a  rnited  States  gold  dollar,  and  is  very  close  to  the  normal 
monetary  unit  of  the  South  American  countries,  so  that  it  was  hoped 
that  it  might  readily  he  adopted  as  the  actual  monetary  standard, 
contributing  to  the  develojunent  of  trade  relations  by  facilitating 
settlements  between  the  various  countries.  For  these  reasons,  the 
proposed  unit  forms  part  of  the  plan  incorporated  in  the  draft-treaty 
for  an  international  gold  clearance  fund. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  narration  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  International  High  ('ommission  and  its  central  executive  council 
during  the  past  12  months  to  secure  uniform  l(*gislation  on  negotiable 
instruments,  hills  of  lading,  and  warehouse  receipts,  to  extend  the 
arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  and  to  secure  further  ratifications 
of  the  conventions  of  1!)1()  relating  to  trade-marks,  cojnrights,  and 
patents.  In  the  past  30  veal's  gn'at  progress  has  been  slowly  hut 
surely  made  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in  commercial  law  and  in  methods 
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of  fisciil  administration.  As  to  nofiotiablo  instrumonts,  wo  need  only 
mention  the  important  conforoncos  at  The  Ilajino  in  1910  and  1912, 
result in<;  in  uniform  rules  on  bills  of  exebange  whieh  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  several  of  the  participating  States. 
In  1S90  a  congress  was  held  at  Berne  for  the  purpose  of  standardiz¬ 
ing  governuK'ntal  regulations  for  the  handling  of  freiglit  at  interna¬ 
tional  frontier.  The  considtations  held  at  the  international  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Baris  in  1NS9  on  the  subject  of  statistics  culminated  in  the 
statistical  conference  at  Brussels  in  lilld,  at  which  an  international 
convention  was  agreed  to  and  signed  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  statistical  hureau  at  that  place.  1  scarcely  need  men¬ 
tion  in  the  jiresence  of  this  body  tlie  historic  conferences  which  have 
been  held  in  Kuro])e  for  the  jiurpose  of  adjusting  international 
monetary  conditions,  or  to  the  international  unions  dealing  with 
posts,  telegraphs,  patents,  and  copyrights. 

Similar  efforts  have  been  made  in  tliis  hemisphere,  especially 
during  tlie  jiast  30  years.  1  need  only  cite  as  examj)les  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  ('onferences,  the  Ban  American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gresses,  and  the  Ban  American  Sanitary  (’onferences.  The  I’an 
-Vmerican  Financial  Conference  was  not  intended  to  supei'sede  the 
activities  of  any  of  these  bodies;  for,  while  it  has  liad  occasion  to 
flirt h(‘r  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  measures  with  which  they  were 
connected,  it  has  found  a  hroad  and  ample  field  of  its  own. 

In  one  respect  it  possesses  a  distinct  advantage,  and  that  is  in  its 
capacity  for  continuous  work.  It  is  an  ordinary  defect  of  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  that,  when  the  final  session  is  held,  they  cease 
to  exist,  so  that  their  work  falls  wliolly  into  other  hands.  The  Ban 
.American  Financial  (’onference,  through  the  constitution  of  the 
International  High  Commission,  and  the  creation  hy  the  latter  of 
the  central  executive  council,  has  established  an  organization  hy 
wliicli  the  great  task  of  securing  desirable  uniformity  in  legislation 
and  in  administration,  among  the  American  Nations,  may  he  prose¬ 
cuted  vigorously  and  without  interruption. 

Anyone  interested  in  securing  more  detailed  information  concern- 
ind  any  branch  of  the  work  may  obtain  it  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
(leneral  of  tlie  International  High  (’ommission.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  I).  C. 


During  llu'  summer  season,  eorrespomling  to  winter  in  the  I'nited  States,  many  regular  and  extra  trains  are  operated  l)etween  Utienos  Aires,  other  Argentine  eilies. 
Mar  del  I’lata  in  order  to  aeoomniojate  tlie  crowds.  The  distance  from  the  capital  is  about  2.50  miles.  On  the  hill  in  the  distance  stand  some  of  the  lusuiliful  residenete 
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FAMOUS  SEASIDE  RESORTS: 
MAR  DEL  PLATA  AND 
POCITOS 

WHEN  the  crisp  autuiunal  air  turns  llic  nortln'rii  pleasure 
s(>eker  I'roni  \\  aMiM<;  scaiside  jfayc'lies.  our  euulc'iupuraries 
ill  Arjii'iitina  and  rrujxuay  are  prepariiij;  to  dou  tlieir 
fjarlis  of  summer  and  seek  rest  ami  recreation  alonji  the 
sandy  beaches  of  tlic  far  southland.  Xatui%rcvei-ses  the  season  of 
vacations,  hut  not  tlu'  ph'asures  thcmstdvi's;  Tor  \\h(*n  wi*  jrlance  at 
our  respective  sports  and  pastimes  tliere  arc'  found  many  traits  in 
common.  Peojiles  of  both  North  and  South  America  enjoy  and 
derivi*  great  benelit  from  days  of  sumnn'r  spimt  in  the  great  out- 
iloors.  and  doubtless  nothing  appeals  more  stiongly  to  tlie  masses 
tlian  old  ocean. 

Th(‘  ackno\vl('dg(‘d  (pua'ii  of  Argentine  seasid(>  ri'sorts  is  Mar  del 
Plata,  ilirectly  on  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  ‘ioO  miles  southeast  of 
Buenos  Ain'S,  d'he  place  is  a  little  city  within  it-^idf,  being  credited 
with  peopli'.  Witli  the  advent  of  spring  however.  Mar  del 

Plata  begins  to  assunu'  greater  activity,  and  tlu'  height  of  gayety  is 
reached  about  tlie  tilin'  the  pi'oph'  of  the  Lnited  States  an'  enduring 
the  cold  and  snows  of  midwinti'r.  Additional  thousands  are  then 
added  to  the  southern  resort’s  jiopulation,  business  cares  and  an.xie- 
ties  an'  sei'iningly  forgotten,  and  Argi'iitines  find  pleasures  and 
divei'sions  at  tlic'ir  greati'st  watering  place. 

To  accommodate  tin'  crowds  of  patrons  Hocking  seaward,  the 
railway  leading  to  Mar  del  Plata  opi'rates  nunu'rous  trains  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  daily  services.  Indei'd,  sonu'  of  tin'  bi'st  and  most 
sumptuously  eipiipjH'd  trains  to  hi'  found  in  all  Argi'iitina  are  on  the 
route  between  the  ca|)ital  city  and  this  famous  n'soi-t.  Those  who 
know  the  road  and  do  not  care  to  view  the  country  along  the  route, 
such  as  the  busy  business  man,  usually  avail  themselves  of  the  spe¬ 
cially  provided  night  service,  ri'tiring  at  Buenos  Aires  and  arising 
in  Mar  del  Plata.  The  iinpiiriiig  stranger,  however,  generally  jire- 
fei-s  the  daylight  trip  through  the  prosjierous  cattle  region  traveised 
by  tbe  road,  which  offei's  intc'resting  glimpses  of  the  endless  pampa 
famous  in  story  and  song.  Mar  (hvl  Plata,  like  most  exclusive  re¬ 
sorts,  is  truly  a  jiaradise  for  the  peo])le  of  wealth:  but  to  judge  from 
the  vast  crowds  that  j)ass  between  the  capital  and  the  resort  by  the 
sea,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  wealth  is  most  generously  distri¬ 
buted  in  Argentina. 
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(llaiicinji  back  into  history,  \vc  find  tliat  .about  four  decades  ago 
such  a  ])lace  as  Mar  d(‘l  Plata  did  n(*t  exist:  but  a  seboollnmse,  a 
mill,  and  a  eba|)(d  formed  tlu‘  nucleus  for  a  larger  sc'ttk'inent.  About 
tliis  tinu'  Don  I’atrieio  lianios  secured  a  eoneession  to  build  and  im¬ 
prove  the  town,  and  the  services  of  ('liarles  de  ('ha|)eaurouge,  en¬ 
gineer,  W(‘re  sought  and  obtained  to  draw  plans  of  a  fiiture  city. 
Don  Pierre  Luro,  so  tlie  story  is  told,  win*  owned  much  of  the  land 
therc'about,  also  aided  in  the  enterprise.  Time  j)assed  and  the  place 
grc'w;  Imt  let  us  pass  over  the  early  stages  of  progress  and  view  some 
of  the  resort 's  activities  to-day. 

Our  train,  if  we  choose  the  daylight  ride,  has  made  the  trij)  from 
Buenos  Aires  in  seven  hours,  so  that  our  arrival  at  Mar  del  Plata  is 
near  the  hours  of  evening.  We  have  time  to  secure  comfortable 
rooms  at  one  of  the  fine  hotels  that  is,  if  the  wise  precaiition  has 
been  taken  of  ordering  reservations  in  advance  of  arrival. 

'Pile  to])ography  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  resort  pre¬ 
sents  both  rugged.  j)reeipito\is  shores  and  smooth  sandy  beaches; 
and  the  landscape  architects  have  linked  these  natural  features  into 
one  harmonious  and  deliglitful  whole.  During  the  active  construc¬ 
tion  period,  or  within  the  last  deca<le,  speculation  ran  wihl  and  land 
valiu's  soared  overnight,  so  to  speak,  to  fancy  figures.  Magnificent 
private  residences  as  well  as  public  buildings,  bote's,  and  other  edi¬ 
fices  wen'  ereatetl,  and  wealthy  aristocrats  made  siire  that  everything 
mod('rn  and  luxurious  was  installed  within  their  homes,  even  if 
occui)ied  very  few  months  in  the  year.  Ideas  of  elegance  and  beauty 
in  seaside  construction  were  adopted  from  some  of  Europe's  famous 
resorts  and  combined  with  thos('  suggi'sted  by  home  tah'iit,  so  to-day 
Mar  <lel  Plata  is  fair  to  look  upon. 

A  lengthy  and  beaut ifid  structure,  known  as  the  llambla,  extends 
along  the  most  jxipidar  section  of  the  bathing  b(*ach.  The  sands  and 
break('rs  in  front  of  the  liambla  furnish  the  watery  playground  for 
thousands  of  people.  Unlike  tin*  course  largely  followed  by  the 
coastal  resorts  of  the  United  States,  the  hote's  and  chibs  at  Mar 
del  Plata,  as  a  rule,  are  located  back  in  the  city.  'Phis  fact  causes 
the  pi'ople  to  congregate  in  largi'r  numbers  on  the  spacious  areas  of 
the  Kamilla,  especially  during  bathing  and  ])romenade  hours.  An 
architectural  feature  of  this  beautiful  structure  is  tlie  large  number 
of  columns  standing  in  pairs  along  the  front,  giving  it,  esjiecially 
from  the  beach,  a  most  attractive  and  inviting  appearance. 

In  front  of  the  Kambla  the  sea  washes  the  sandy  sloping  shore, 
and  it  is  there  that  visitors  by  hundreds  or  thousands  enjoy  the 
bathing  during  morning  or  afternoon  hours.  For  those  who  are 
just  learning  the  art  of  swimming  or  who  are  afraid  of  the  sea,  a 
fine  extensive  pool  of  (piiet  water  is  provided  on  shore.  This  attrac¬ 
tion  is  surrounded  by  a  fence  ami  within  the  inclosure  are  seats, 
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The  (Ji'iil ly  slopinc  sandy  Lcaeli  ]>ictnr(‘d  in  the  ui)por  view  olTors a  playground  for  oM  and  yoimi;,  wliilo 
tlio  inconiinf;  Iiroakers, shown  hidow,  test  tho  skill  of  Iho  host  swinimofsand  most  oxiH'riomod  hat  hors. 
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usually  well  patronizi'd  bv'  those  who  enjoy  the  anties  of  the  novice. 
Another  feature  of  this  heaeli  is  the  iniinher  of  tents  and  sunshades 
which  stretch  alonji  the  sands,  somewhat  resemhlin<i  in  appearance 
an  encamped  »letaehment  of  an  army. 

liathinji,  of  course,  is  only  ojie  of  the  attractions  at  Mar  del  Plata, 
'riiere  are  amusements  for  men,  women,  and  children.  For  achdts 
the  fanums  social  eluh,  housed  in  its  own  tine  huildin<i,  has  many 
attractions.  Its  doors  are  open  to  nuunhers  ami  their  families  only 
and  its  halls  are  rejjarded  as  among  the  resort’s  most  popular  social 
centers.  This  eluh  is  open  from  Deeemher  to  April.  Many  heauti- 
ful  walks  and  drives  along  the  seashore  cliffs  and  inland  from  the 
water  are  provided  for  those  inclined  to  wander  far  from  the  ‘‘mad- 
«ling  crowd’s  ignohh'  strife”;  retreats  for  those  who  wcmld  look  out 
over  the  vast  e.xpanse  of  the  ocean  and  meditate;  (piiet  spots  for  the 
dreamer  or  for  the  p’easure-worn  society  victim. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  array  of  sights  at  Mar  del  Plata 
that  can  not  fait  to  |)’ease  those  seeking  gay  social  life  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Bands  of  music  outdoors  and  orchestras  within  enliven  the 
days  and  evenings;  social  teas,  fencing  classes,  gymnasium  lessons, 
shooting  matches,  card  games,  and,  indeed,  a  hundred  and  one  other 
features  of  amusement  drive  one’s  cares  to  the  winds  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  reigns  supriune.  The  golf  eluh  ami  the  jockey  e'uh  are  two 
other  popidar  places  of  amusement  frecpu'iited  hy  the  higher  classes 
of  society. 

The  absence  of  the  familiar  automobile,  so  plentiful  in  other 
.Vrgentine  cities,  attracted  the  writer’s  attention.  Possibly  to-day 
the  carriages  and  line  steeds  an'  being  n'legated  to  tlu*  past;  hut 
that  idea  does  not  a|)pear  to  he  in  keei)ing  with  the  country,  for  the 
average  Argentine  gentleman  prides  himself  on  his  fine  hoi’ses, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  are  not  content  to  spc'iid  their  summer  days 
without  their  e(pnne  favorites. 

dust  as  Mar  <lel  Plata  stands  at  the  head  of  Argentina’s  seaside 
ph'asure  resorts,  Poeitos  is  known  far  and  wide  as  rruguay’s  most 
famous  and  aristocratic  watering  place.  Indeed,  I'ruguay  has 
within  easy  reach  of  her  capital  city  what  might  he  aptly  termed  a 
cluster  of  popular  seashore  resorts,  such  as  Poeitos,  Ramirez,  C’a- 
purro,  Malvin,  Carrasco,  and  others,  and  at  least  the  fii’st  three 
named  places  may  ere  long  he  merged  into  one  giant  whole,  as  we 
shall  see  later. 

As  already  observed,  it  re([uires  7  houi-s  for  the  busy  man  of  Buenos 
Aires  to  reach  his  country’s  exclusive  seaside  retreat.  For  the 
n'sident  of  Mt)ntevide<)  to  journey  to  I’l’uguay’s  resort  par  excellence 
only  20  minutes  are  recpiired.  Montevideo  being  virtually  on  the 
ocean,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hoard  an  electric  car  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  alight  at  Poeitos.  The  route  thither,  hy  at  least  two 


A  PICTURESQUE  SIGHT  ON  THE  SANHS  OF  MAR  PEL  PLATA,  ARGENTINA. 

Sea  ILshinj!  in  the  vicinit  v  of  Mar  del  Plata  i.s  an  important  industry,  as  the  hotels  and  private  homes  recpnre 
large  supplies  of  fresh  sea  food.  The  sail  boats  of  the  fishermen  are  pulled  ashore  by  horses,  as  shown  in 
the  pieture,  and  when  the  breakers  are  high  this  labor  is  exciting  and  interesting  to  the  onlookers. 
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A  SKCTIOX  OF  nUCrAY’S  MOST  VOl’l  LAK  KKSOKT,  TOCITOS. 

This  attractive  houlcvard  with  its  constantly  mo\iag  crowds  reminds  the  northern  visitor  of  a  New  Kiiglami  resort  in  midsummer.  Motor  cars,  amusement  pavilions,  restaurants, 

motion-picture  houses,  bathing  facilities,  all  comliine  to  please  and  entertain  the  masses. 


IMEK  AT  !>()(  ITOS,  I’UrCil  AY. 

Tliis  pior  extoiids  far  out  into  tlio  water  anil  is  a  ver5-  ))oi)ular  itromenaile  for  aftern<x)n  and  evening  crowds.  On  oitlier  side  a  continuous  seat  is  provided  aloiij;  tlie 

whole  lenctii  of  the  i)ier. 
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HOTEL  AND  HATIllN'O  JJEACH  AT  KAMIKEZ,  MONTEVIDEO. 


This  famous  hotel  is  crowded  with  ix'ople  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina  during  tlie  batliing  season.  Note  tlie  little  wheeled  dre.ssing  rooms,  which  are  moved  inward  or 

outward  for  the  convenieuee  of  bathers. 
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oloctric  lines  or  by  automobile,  leads  through  delightful  avenues  and 
streets  adorned  witli  trees,  and  ])assiug  many  homes  of  pleasing 
arehiteeture.  Many  of  these  fine  plaees  the  rruguayaus  occupy 
only  a  few  mouths  of  the  year,  generally  only  during  the  season 
lasting  from  December  to  March. 

Pocitos  is  located  on  a  bay,  somewhat  resembling  the  shajie  of  a 
gigantic  hoi’seshoe,  a  mile  or  so  wide.  As  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
roll  in  upon  the  sloping  white  sands  of  the  shore,  a  variety  of  breakers 
furnish  pleasure  and  amusement  for  thousands  of  vacationists, 
(lemu-allv  speaking,  the  bathing  during  the  earlv  morning  hours  at 
Pocitos  is  considered  rath(*r  too  rough  for  the  novice;  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  masses  are  in  the  water  in  the  aftiu-noons.  In  the  rear 
of  the  beaches  there  has  been  constructed  a  semicircular  esplanade, 
('xtending  more  than  half  the  distance  around  the  shore  line.  On 
this  esjdanade  nearest  the  beach  a  wide  sidewalk  or  promenade  has 
been  built,  and  at  intervals  along  the  way  there  are  comfortable 
seats  for  those  who  wish  to  watch  the  bathers  from  a  distance. 
Ihdiind  this  ])romenade  a  broad  avenue  stretches,  grassy  plets 
adorning  the  center,  with  here  and  there  a  fancv  electric  light  pole. 
'Pile  center  of  the  street  thus  divides  the  course  into  coming  and 
going  sides,  and  the  rule  of  the  country  is  the  reverse  of  the  “turn 
to  right”  law  prevailing  in  the  Ihiiteil  States.  Fronting  on  this 
broad  avenue  and  also  fronting  the  sea,  are  line  residences,  shops, 
gardens,  llower  beds,  and  houses  of  amusement.  During  the  height 
of  the  season  Playa  Pocitos,  as  this  avenue  is  called,  is  a  scene  of 
great  animation.  Motor  cai-s  and  hoi-se-drawn  vehicles  pass  up  and 
down  the  course  under  prescribed  sj)eed  regulations,  pc'destrians  are 
there  by  hundreds,  amusements  are  in  full  blast,  and  general  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  the  order  of  the  day  or  evening. 

Out  on  the  sandy  beaches  a  feature  of  convenience,  as  well  as 
modest v,  is  jirovided  in  the  great  number  of  dressing  rooms  on  wheels. 
These  little  houses  are  pulled  outward  or  inward  on  the  sands,  ac- 
conling  to  the  movement  of  the  tide,  and  are  ever  ready  to  shield 
the  bathers  as  they  prepare  to  enter  or  return  from  the  water. 

Pocitt)s  is  popular  alike  with  Argentines  and  rruguayaus.  The 
magnificent  steamers  ])lying  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo 
]>rovide  a  (hdightful  means  of  reaching  ocean  resorts  in  rruguay 
without  the  discomforts  of  railroad  travel.  Indeed,  the  commodious 
m‘w  night  boats  on  this  12.'}-mile  run  are  veritable  ])alaces,  and 
fnapienth'  the  amusements  on  board  are  preludes  to  the  greater 
diversions  awaiting  passengers  at  Pocitos  and  other  jilaces  nearby. 
Manv  Argentines  have  also  built  summer  residences  at  or  near 
Pocitos  and  with  their  families  help  to  swell  the  crowds  of  jdeasurc 
sec'kers  along  1'ruguav‘s  southern  short'. 

Ambitious  plans  have  been  considered  for  connecting  Pocitos 
with  Ramirez.  The  latter  is  another  resort  considerably  nearer  the 
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Vpi'cr:  Anolhor  view  of  ttu*  bench  at  Ramirez,  the  \  iree  biiildiD^  on  the  rieht  beintr  the  popiil  ir  hotel,  where  me  iNaini  refreshments  are  ser\  ed  on  the  cool  veran<las.  bower’  <  )n  the 

lK*ach  at  (  arrasco,  one  of  Montevideo's  newer  but  none  the  less  popular  bathing  resorts. 


Hfj 


t’Al'l'HHO,  ONE  OK  THE  DELIOHTKl'E  HESOKTS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

From  pleasant  surrountlinj's  and  while  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  the  visitor  may  look  out  over  the  active  harbor,  listen  to  bands  of  music,  and  view  the  various 

diversions  of  the  Uruguayans. 


Courtesy  of  States  Helations  Service.  United  States  Departtneiit  of  Aisrirulturo. 

A  \VELL-CI’LTIVATE1>  FIELD  OF  COKN  IN  THE  FNITED  STATES. 


The  eorn  shown  in  the  illustration  crew  in  tlie  State  of  Alat)ama  and  pio<ince<l  at  tlie  rate  of  lt)t)  Itnsliels  of  crain  to  tlie  acre.  Corn  is  of  American  oricin.  At  tlie  time  of  tlie  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  it  was  the  iirincipal  crain  crop  of  both  North  and  Soiitli  America  and  amoncHie  more  hichlyorcanized  natives  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  I’ern  it  was  tlie 
principal  fiMid  cro|)  as  well.  To-davcorn  is  the  leailinc  grain  cro|)of  the  world. its  prcKliiction  exceeding  t hat  of  wheal  by  L’.i  to  30  (ler  cent  and  rice  by  at  least  10  i>er  cent .  .\s 
ntiinan  foo<l,  liowever,  eorn  ranks  helow  wheat  and  several  of  the  other  grains.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  corn  produced  is  cotisiitiietl  by  man,  the 
remainder  being  used  for  sKx'k  feed  and  industrially. 
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h(*art  of  Montovidoo  and  tho  ])lans  contcMnjdato  (‘xlcndin*;  tlu* 
(‘s])lanad(*  already  nuMitioned  from  one  to  the  other;  still  furth(>r 
details  of  the  ]m)jeet  inelude  an  extension  of  the  es])lanade  to  the 
city  of  Montevideo  ])ro]>er,  whieh  will  form  a  driveway  from  o  to  7 
miles  in  lenjith.  This  driveway  will  not  oidy  eonneet  the  resorts 
hut  will  he  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  delijrhtful  features  of 
seaside-resort  life  to  he  found  in  South  America.  On  the  south  the 
Atlantic  hree/es  and  breakers  will  render  the  summer  days  even 
more  delijihtful,  while  to  the  rear  for  at  least  a  ])ortion  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  Parke  Urhano  (rrhan  Park)  will  add  many  miles  of  addi¬ 
tional  highway  as  well  as  various  diversions  other  than  those  of  the 
seaside'. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  BREAD 

Tills  is  an  attempt  to  state  a  large'  pre)hle'm,  ne)t  to  answer  it. 

The  hre'ael-niaking  grains  are  the  basic  foeeel  e)f  all  civilized 
natieens  anel  are  an  imjau  tant  fe)e)el  e'lement  e)f  many  se'ini- 
eivilizeel,  barbarous,  ami  savage  ee)untrie's.  Literally  hreael 
is  the  staff  e)f  life.  All  eetlu'r  foexls  are  se'eondarv. 

Se'e-emelarv  fe)e)els  may  he'  me>re'  impe)rtant  than  hreael  with  e'crtain 
e-lasse's  e»f  seeeiety-  the'  rie-h,  feer  example-  in  e-ertain  small  heealitie's, 
anel  at  ee'itain  limite'd  perieeels;  hut  tlire)ughe>ut  e'ivilizatie)n  anel  eve'ii 
he'yonel  hre'ael  anel  bread  aleuu'  is  the  hasie*  human  fe)e)el.  What  milk 
is  te)  the  infant,  hre'ael  is  tee  the  we)rlel. 

Why  is  this  ^  Is  it  he'e-ause  the  hreael  grains  are  lu'ee'ssarv  on 
ae'e'eumt  eef  fe)e)el  e'leme'iits  tlu'v  e-eeiitain  ne>t  e-ontaiiu'e!  in  e)tlie'r  fe)e)els  ' 
By  lU)  means.  Breael  is  ne»t  a  eeemplete  fe)e)el.  Otlu'r  fe)e)els  are' 
lU'celeel  te)  su])j)ly  the  e'le'iuents  ne)t  sup])lieel  by  hreael  anel  even  the 
fe)e)el  e'lenu'nts  e)f  hreael  are  e'euitaiiu'el  in  yet  eether  fe)e)els  in  larger 
ame)unts  anel  in  a  meere  easily  assimilative  form.  Is  it  he'e-ause  hre'ael 
is  the  most  palatable  fe)e)eW  (Vrtaiidy  not.  Dry  hreael  is  the  type 
e)f  impalatahh'ne'ss.  Is  it  he'e-ause  hre'ael  is  the  e'heaju'st  fe)e)el  i  In 
])art,  ye's. 

The  hreael  grains  are  first,  wheat  anel  rye;  se'e-euiel,  harle'v,  hue-k- 
wheat,  eeats,  anel  a  fe'W  locally  useel  grass  se'cels  like  epiinua  (in  Seeuth 
America),  millet  (in  fhire)pe'),  Kiiflir  eeu'ii  (in  Africa);  thirel,  Inelian 
corn.  First  is  wheat,  meu-e'  hroaelly  useel  as  a  hreael  grain  than  all 
e)thei’s  anel  until  neew  me)re'  important  than  all  e)thei’s  eomhined. 
Xe'xt  in  impeertanee  is  rye,  the  ))rine'i])al  hreael  grain  e)f  ne)rthern 
Eureepe  anel  extensive'ly  useel  e'lse'wlu'ie.  As  hre'ael  grains,  harh'v, 
e)ats,  buckwheat,  (piinua,  millet,  Kaflir  e'e)rn,  anel  the  like  are  met 
very  impe)rtant.  Inelian  eeu-n  e)ecu])i('s  a  singular  anel  not  easily 


HANAXAS  AS  (M  T  KHOM  TIIK  |■|,A^T  IN  CKXTKAI-  AMKUK  A. 

Banuniis  and  plantains  ari‘  the  Icadint:  fruit  PmkIs  of  tin-  worlil.  Bnilccl  or  I  akc<l  tlii'v  arc  a  siil)stitiite  for  lircsid.  From  banana  flour  an  acceptable  bread  cati  be  made 

cs|a*eially  wlien  iniNecl  with  wheat  Hour. 
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(li'liiiiil)l('  ])l!ic('  as  a  birad  ‘'rain.  It  has  hcon  (h'luod  that  Indian 
corn,  huckwhoat,  and  oats  an'  Inrad  ‘'rains.  I  nquostionahlo  it  is 
that  wheat  as  a  bread  j'rain  has  been  in  j)roeess  of  rajiidly  supei’sediiif' 
corn  ('ven  in  loealities,  like  the  southern  I'nited  States,  where  eorn 
was  su])j)osed  to  be  most  firmly  established.  Xotwithstandinj'  tlie 
enormous  increase  in  the  j)roduetion  and  use  of  eorn  in  the  I'nited 
States,  far  outstrippin*'  wheat  and  all  other  ♦'rains  combined,  yet 
tlie  fact  remained  that  as  bread  ‘'rains  wheat  and  rye  were  ‘'aininj' 
on  eorn.  Why  is  it  that  wheat  so  far  outstrips  its  rivals  that  not 
one  of  them  is  able  to  hold  tlie  field  ajjainst  it  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions^  ^Vhy  is  it  that  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace 
wlu'at  bread  is  taken  as  the  standard  and  ('vi'iy  other  bread  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  substitute'^  The  obvious  answc'rs  to  tlu'se  (piestions  do 
not  answer.  It  may  be'  that  wheat  bread  tastes  better,  is  easier 
pr('|)ared,  keeps  Ix'tter  or  in  some  other  way  is  suja'rior  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  {'rains.  Each  of  these  assumed  facts  may  be  (piestioned,  but 
admittin*'  them  all  as  true,  one  may  well  ask.  Why  are  these  thin‘'s 
so  (  Wheat  on  the  whole  is  no  more  nutritious  than  the  other  {'rains. 
In  any  other  form  than  bread  its  taste  is  no  better  and  to  most  jieople 
is  not  as  {'ood  as  the  taste  of  corn,  or  buckwheat,  or  oats.  Vc't 
iK'Vc'i'theless  as  a  bread-makin^:  material  wheat,  even  at  a  higher 
])riee,  does  win  its  way  against  all  tlu'  substitute  grains,  eorn  inehuh'd. 
Till'  answer  umpiestionably  to  this  apparent  conundrum  is  that  man 
has  learned  in  bread  making  to  bring  out  all  the  inherent  good  (piali- 
ties  of  wheat  and  has  not  learned  this  lesson  as  to  any  other  grain 
e.xec'pt  perhaps  rye.  In  other  words,  man  has  learned  how  to  utilize 
wheat  and  has  not  yet  learned  how  jiroperly  to  utilize  other  grains. 
Furthermore,  he  has  neglected  the  bread-making  possibilities  of 
thousands  of  fruits  and  vegetables  apparently  better  economically 
suited  for  bread  making  than  any  of  the  grains.  He  has  confined 
his  ])rogress  in  food  utilizations  to  the  grains  of  the  Temperate  and 
sub-Arctic  parts  of  the  earth  and  has  made  hut  little  or  no  progress 
in  utilizing  the  food  ])roducts  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts. 

In  the  advancement  of  material  civilization  an  important  fact 
stands  out  prominently.  It  is  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  truly 
marvelous  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  achievement  in  metal 
working,  in  steam  and  in  electricity,  great  discoveries  and  inven¬ 
tions,  each  in  turn  recasting  the  world  on  a  newer  and  improved 
nnulel,  all  of  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  the  sum  of 
which  is  the  modern  material  and  industrial  world;  man  has  made 
hut  little  progress  in  knowledge  or  utilization  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  which  go  to  sustain  himself.  He  feeds  much  as  his  savage 
ancestors  fed  ten  thousand  years  ago,  uj)on  the  same  foods  prepared 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  discovery  of  America  brought  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Indian  corn  and  the  potato.  Some  fruits  and  so-called  veg- 
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('ourte«y  of  Buroutt  of  I'lant  In«!ti«»rv.  l\  S.  DcpartiiK'nt  of  A;trii.‘ultun* 


ManiiK*  or  cassava  has  lK*on  but  Uttlo  cultivated  except  under  primitive  native  coinlitions.  Kven  su,  if  is  one  of  the  priiuii  al  food  crops  of  f ropi<al  America  and  in  many  localities 
the  principal  food.  I’nder  better  cultural  conditions  It  is  probable  that  manioc  can  be  j'rown  to  prciduce  flour  chea|><T  evcni  than  I  anuna  flour.  In  the  I  ack^rouncl  of  flie  picture 
c’oconiit  trcK's  are  seen  growiuK* 


('iturti‘«y  of  Hurciiii  of  IMitnt  lutluslry.  1'.  S.  I)i‘parttiii>nt  of  AKrii'ufturi'. 


KODKTTi;,  Tin-:  mill  I  SKl)  IN  liKAZIl,  KOK  (IKINDINC  MANIOC  KOOTS. 


The  iirimilivo  nu'ctmnism  shown  in  the  two  illnsirnlions  is  of  Iho  tyjK'  niotv  or  less  commonly  in  nsc  in 
linizil  and  other  i)arls  of  tropii-al  Amcrit-a  for  redneint:  maniiK'  rtsits  to  ))nlp.  It  is  a  f;ralin;;  or  rasping 
pKHrss  and  is  often  iHo  formed  hy  hand  with  a  dull  knife. 
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(‘tables  liav(‘  l)(‘{‘ii  (b^'c'lopc'd  in  nuuU'rii  limes.  Yet,  with  all,  bread 
is  more  firmly  established  to-day  amonji  civilized  nations  as  the  base 
food  than  it  was  when  Aeneas  fled  from  Troy  or  even  when  Thomas 
defferson  pi'imed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Meat, fats, sweets, 
fruits,  and  drinks  vary  sonunvhat,  century  by  century  or  maybe 
day  by  day,  in  their  relative  use,  and  occasionally  new  kinds  are 
dev(‘htp(al ;  but  bread  remains  the  corner  stone  and  |U'actically  un- 
chanjjed  except  that  its  use  extends  farther  and  farther  into  tropical, 
and  therefon'  into  countries  not  ori<;inally  bread  ealin<;.  Most  sijj- 
nificant  of  all,  it  is  wlmal  bread  that  extends. 

.Since  he  first  found  out  how  to  use  fin'  to  cook  his  food  man  has 
made  but  two  other  really  important  food  discoveries.  Tlmse  are 
the  preservinji  of  meats  and  other  perishabDs  by  salt,  smokinj;,  or 
dryinj',  and  the  use  of  haiven  in  bread  makin*;.  'I'hese  two  dis¬ 
coveries  are  both  prehistoiic.  The  importance  of  leaven  in  bread 
makinj;  can  not  be  overestimated,  because  without  leaven  wheal 
(and  rye)  would  never  have  become  leadinjj  food  grains.  Without 
h'aven  the  cultivation  of  wlmat  and  rye  would  now  cease.  Without 
leaven  wheat  is  the  most  stubhorn  and  intractable  of  possible  foods. 
Kven  an  amateur  cook  can  make  an  edible  bread  from  Indian  corn, 
or  barley  flour  and  water  without  leaven,  but  a  ])rofessional  would  be 
stumped  to  make  anything  edible  from  wheat  flour  and  water  alone. 
Hut  with  leaven,  yeast  or  baking  ])owder.  wheat  becomes  the  su- 
|)reme  bread-making  grain.  In  other  words,  wheat,  the  least  suit¬ 
able  of  all  the  grains  for  use  as  a  human  htod.  with  leaven  becomes 
the  most  suited.  This  is  because  it  is  best  suited  for  making  that 
kind  of  food,  bread,  which  is  the  base  food  of  idl  civilized  peoples. 
Here  we  are  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  present- 
day  civilization.  Man  by  the  discovery  of  leaven  has  been  able  to 
raise  one  grain,  and  that  in  its  natural  stale  the  h'ast  promising  of  all 
grains,  to  be  not  only  the  prime  grain  but  the  |)rime  food  as  well. 
This  marvel  was  wrought  by  prehistoric  man.  ('an  it  be  possible 
that  chemists  of  this  age  can  not  work  an  (‘(pial  marvel  with  corn  ( 
Or,  if  not  the  chemists,  the  mechanical  inventors^  It  may  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  chemistry  or  it  may  be  a  problem  of  mecbanics. 

It  is  j)ossible  to  see  the  great  ])i()blem  of  the  future*  from  many 
angles — jmlitical,  social,  economic;  but  what  jeroblem  (‘an  be  greater 
than  the  problem  of  bread  i  One  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
would  revolutionize  the  world,  and  there  are  infinite  ste])s  ahead  of 
this  one.  What  this  first  step  will  lx*  no  one  can  guess;  but  that  it 
will  be  taken  no  one  ought  to  deny — a  step  cKiual  in  importance  to 
the  discovery  of  leaven.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  future  holds  iu 
the  way  of  invention,  but  wo  may  indicate  one  or  two  possible  fi(dds 
for  invention. 

/bake  the  grains  alone  and  one  grain,  corn.  In  nutritive  value 
and  (lig(‘stibility  corn  and  wheat  an*  ap|)roximat(‘ly  (‘(pial.  (’orii  is 


t’ourti-sy  of  Bureau  of  IMunt  fiuluatry,  I’.  S.  Departuieut  of  AKrieulture. 

MANIOC  IN  liUAZlL. 
Drying  the  giiiteil  ]>iil|)  in  the  sini. 


of  AiricuUiir 


SWKKT  roTAToKS  IN  THK  I'NITKI)  STATKS. 


Ilurvosiiiij;  Mio  crop,  riic  swctM  p  )taio  can  be  ^r«avii  anywhere  in  the  I'ropics  ai\<l  its  cultural  liiiiii  in 
the  I'emper  ite  Zones  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  c(irn.  If  can  1h*  grown  in  alMuil  two-fhinlsof  the 
Stales  of  the  I’nile*!  States, 
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a  (lolicious  ‘‘ v(><;(*ta])l(\”  wheat  is  not.  P7xcoj)t  in  the  Invad  form 
corn  more  tlian  liohls  its  own  with  wlieat  as  human  food.  It  is  as 
])read  tliat  corn  fails,  (’orn  enthusiasts  deny  this  last  statement, 
hut  the  faet  is  that  plain  wheat  bread  is  constantly  ousting  ])lain 
corn  bread.  The  enthusiasts  themselves  eat  very  little  corn  bread 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  wheat  bread  they  eat.  In 
fact  in  many  localities  ‘‘corn  bread”  has  come  to  mean  bread 
made  of  corn  dour,  milk,  eggs,  and  often  wheat  flour  added,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  bread  in  tbe  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  other  grains.  Something  is  needed  in  the  conversion  of 
corn  dour  into  bread;  something  which  will  work  the  marvel  that 
leaven  works  when  wheat  donr  is  bakc'd  into  bread.  This  may  be  a 
field  for  chemistry  or  it  may  be  a  field  for  a  sister  science.  Xo  one 
can  guess  what  this  something  Avill  be  or  how  aj)})lied,  yet  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  this  something,  a  process,  an  apparatus, 
or  a  substance,  will  be  discovered,  ('ertainly  civilized  man  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  less  fruitful  in  food  utilizations  than  was 
the  prehistoric  savage  who  first  used  barm  in  making  his  bread. 
Suj)])ose  the  discovery  to  be  made,  see  the  transformation  that 
would  follow.  On  like  soils  two  and  even  three  times  the  measure 
of  corn  can  be  produced  to  the  acre  as  of  wheat.  Fimt-class  land  in 
the  Ihiited  States  in  sections  where  wheat  and  corn  are  both  profit¬ 
ably  grown  will  ])roduce  from  SO  to  lilt)  bushels  of  corn  to  a  single 
acre.  This  same  land  will  scarcely  ever  produce  over  80  bushels  of 
wlieat  to  the  acre.  In  limited  anuis  of  Kurope  and  in  tlie  States  of 
Wasliington  and  Oregon,  sections  particularly  favorable  to  wheat, 
40  and  even  6t)  and  70  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  jiroduced  on  an 
acre,  but,  on  the  otfier  hand,  over  ‘200  bushels  of  corn  have  been 
])roduced  on  an  acre  in  Soutb  (’arolina.  Two  to  three  times  tlie 
production  of  corn  to  wheat  is  a  fair  average. 

('orn,  even  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  cultural  refpiirements. 
can  be  grown  over  at  least  three  times  as  large  an  area  of  the  world’s 
surface  as  wheat,  (’orn  is  the  most  adaptable  of  all  the  grains  and 
the  one  most  readily  acclimatized.  Its  field  of  ju-ofitable  growth 
can  probably  be  extended  to  five  times  the  field  of  profitable  wheat 
growth.  Give  corn  its  proper  place  as  a  bread  grain  and  almost  in 
a  twinkling  tbe  world’s  agricidture  is  revolutionized  and  with  agri¬ 
culture  industrial  geography  as  well. 

’File  scientist  who  can  do  this  has  taken  the  first  step. 

It  is  bread  that  the  world  demands  and  bread  it  will  have,  for 
bread  is  the  one  basic  food  of  all  civilized  peoples.  But  why  make 
bread  of  grains  only  f  Rice,  potatoes,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas, 
manioc,  and  (h^zens  of  other  starchy  food  jdants  contain  about  the 
same  food  values  in  about  the  same  kinds  as  the  grains.  Others, 
])eas,  beans,  peanuts,  and  cotton  seeds,  have  greater  food  values 
than  any  grains.  All  of  these  have  beem  baked  into  bread  of  some 
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TAUOS  IN  HAWAII. 


Taro.Siiro  important  food  plants  in  many  tropical  and  siildropioal  countries,  particularly  China.  I’olyncsia,  Hawaii,  Kj;ypt .  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tropical 
America,  hike  rice,  they  arc  crown  hoth  wet  and  dry.  The  i>ictnre  shows  a  field  crown  wet.  The  plats  are  of  various  plantincs,  the  lichter  areas  showing 
those  in  which  the  plants  have  not  yet  covered  the  water. 


PhiitoKraph  l>y  rfi(h‘rw(M)t!  I'mi^Twoinl. 

A  WMKAT  FIKIJ*  IV  TIIK  STATE  OF  WASMIVOTOV. 
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Till'  niiicliitu  ill  till'  |ii(tiii'i‘  ;i  coiijhim'il  lmrv(--l('r  ami  Ihra^licr.  cMtlini:  nml  Ihra'iliim:  Ihi'  uraiii  at 
(inr  opcralimi:  tmiii’  Dflcn  drawn  liv  a  Ira<-1  ion  on^ino  Ilian  li.v  lioi'a's  ai  horo  'iliown.  1 1  is.  compara- 
livcly.  only  a  fc'w  years  ayo  that  wheal  was  eiil  hy  hand  wilh  the  sickle,  a  one-hand  hooked  knife 
alHinl  a  foot  loiii:.  The  first  sle|i  in  nroyress  was  the  scythe,  a  two-handed  lo<d.  Then  eaine  the 
itnpro^ed  si  yihe.  the  eraille.  which  delivered  the  eiit  main  stalks  siraiu'hl  so  that  thrashini:  eonid  lie 
easily  aeeoniplished.  These  three  were  nian-|Hiwer  tools.  Then  eaine  the  horse  reaiier.  the  reaper 
and  hinder,  the  juiwer  thrasher,  and  last  we  have  a,s  above  the  reaiM'r-Ihrasher  eoinhined. 


THK  PAX  AMKHICAX  UNION. 


L>()() 

sort,  ])Ut  those  l)iou(ls  are  only  oxj)oriniontal,  local,  soasonahlo,  or 
occasional.  None  of  them  has  yet  attained  a  standing.  ^Vhy  not  i 
Perhaps  the  fiis-t  mined  jdants  may  for  this  jnirpose  lie  divided 
into  two  jiroiips,  in  \\hi(h  ease  the  answer  to  the  iiuestion  for  the 
one  group,  rice,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  would  he  the  same 
answer  as  for  corn — that  the  chemists  have  not  yet  discovered 
how  to  make  a  satisfactory  bread  from  rice  or  potato  lloui’.  The 
answer  to  the  cpiestion  for  the  second  group,  taro,  bananas,  and 
manioc,  would  also  he  that  satisfactory  bread  has  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  their  flours,  hut  in  addition  it  is  apparent  that  before  we 
can  consider  these  last -mentioned  plants  as  a  source  of  bread  jiro- 
duction  it  must  he  demonstrated  that  their  flours  can  he  produced 
like  the  flour  of  corn  and  jiotatoes  at  a  less  cost  than  wheat  flour. 
This  has  not  yet  been  shown  as  to  taro,  manioc,  or  bananas,  although 
it  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  one  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  doubts  that  these  jdants  and  sweet 
])otatoes,  yams,  and  other  starchy  roots  and  fruits  of  the  Tro])ies  can 
lie  produced  as  bread-making  material  cheaper  than  northern  grains 
whenever  intelligent  agricidtural  effort  is  jnit  forth  in  their  culture. 

To  return  to  the  first  group  and  especially  to  potatoes.  The  ])otato 
is  the  wonder  plant  of  modern  agriculture.  Introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Spanish  from  Peru  it  has  become  a  world  food,  second  only  to 
hriaid,  and  it  is  the  nearest  substitute  for  bread.  The  world’s  ])ro- 
duction  of  ])otato('s  is  much  greater  t ban  the  prodm  tion  of  eitlu'r 
wheat  or  corn-  about  oO  i)er  cent  on  the  average  greater  than  wheat 
and  25  per  cent  greater  than  corn.  This  single  fact  has  led  ovei- 
enthusiastie  writers  to  claim  for  the  potato  the  primacy  among  food 
crops,  overlooking  two  other  facts  first,  that  it  is  water  in  the 
potato  that  gives  it  its  chief  hulkiness  and  weight,  and,  second,  that 
like  corn  a  large  ])ro])ortion  of  the  croj)  is  used  for  stock  food  and 
for  nonalimentary  industrial  purposes.  Wheat  is  still  the  prime 
human  food,  hut  tlie  jaitato  gains  rapidly.  Its  Indkiness  and  the 
fact  that  the  potato  has  not  the  ^‘keejnng”  ((ualities  of  the  grains 
are  jiossihly  the  oidy  reasons  why  it  has  not  entirely  superseded 
bread  as  the  basic  food  of  all  civilization,  as  it  has  so  become  in 
limit ('(1  sections  thereof.  Potatoes  can  not  he  (e.xcept  by  cold  storage) 
carried  over  from  one  year  to  another,  and  so  then'  are  no  surpluses 
to  even  ])roduetion.  Desiccated  and  ground  into  a  flour,  jiotatoes 
‘“keep"  as  well  as  wheat  flour,  hut  no  one  has  yet  jmidueed  a  satis¬ 
factory  bread  from  potato  flour.  The  magic  touch  that  leaven  gives 
to  wheat  has  not  yet  been  ap])lied  to  the  potato.  Somewhere  there 
must  he  the  chemist  or  othei'  scientist  who  can  solve  this  great 
problem. 

We  have  said  that  first-class  land  in  the  United  States  will  produce 
about  30  Imshels  of  wheat  per  acre  or  two  or  three  times  this  amount 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrieulture, 


A  TYPICAL  (  OHM  OF  TITE  TRINIDAD  DASIIEEN, 


The  cooked  dasheen,  in  text  tire  and  flavor,  is  between  the  chestnut  anil  the  potato. 
The  dasheen  contains  about  half  asain  as  much  protein  and  half  acain  as  much  starch 
as  the  potato,  and  is  consc(|Ucntly  much  drier.  The  corm  here  showm  weighed 
2i  pounds.  The  rings  around  the  corm  are  the  leaf  scars,  and  the  large  light  spots 
on  the  lower  half  are  the  scars  formed  Ity  breaking  off  the  side  tubers.  Some  corms 
tire  more  nearly  spherical  and  others  arc  more  elongate,  depending  upon  the  soil 
and  weather  conditions  and  the  length  of  the  season. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


TWENTY-TIIHEE  POUNDS  OF  DASIIEENS,  THE  PRODUCT  OF  A  SINGLE  HILL. 

In  the  center  arc  five  marketable  corms, having  a  total  weight  of  11}  poimds.  Most  hills, 
however,  produce  only  one  or  two  large  corms  each.  At  the  left  are  eight  first-grade 
tubers,  which  wcighetl  2.J  pounds,  making  a  total  of  14J  poimds  of  first-grade  marketable 
dashcens.  In  the  pile  of  tubers  on  the  right  some  are  of  size  and  shape  good  enough 
to  be  clattscd  as  second-grade  for  market.  The  remainder  arc  suitable  for  home  table 
use,  for  seed,  or  for  stock  feed. 
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of  corn.  The  same  land  will  produce  200  Imshels  or  over  of  potatoes. 
Kxceptional  land  under  the  most  favorable  cidtural  conditions  may 
l)roduce  60  bushels  of  wheat.  The  maximum  of  corn  may  be  200  bush¬ 
els,  but  the  maximum  of  potatoes  is  but  little  under  1,000  bushels  to 
the  acre,  lender  ordinary  conditions  with  average  land  wheat  may 
produce  20  bushe's,  corn  40  to  50  bushels,  and  potatoes  125  to  150 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Two  to  three  times  the  jwoduction  of  corn  to 
wheat  is  a  fair  average,  and  three  to  four  times  the  production  of 
jattatoes  to  corn  is  also  a  fair  average.  Reduced  to  Hour  and  granting 
that  corn  and  potatoes  were  both  satisfactory  bread-making  Hours, 
the  advantage  of  potato  over  corn  Hour  would  not  be  very  great, 
perhaps  25  per  cent  on  the  base  of  acre  production,  and  this  advantage 
might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  costs  of  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  But  the  problem  is  not  potatoes  against  corn;  it  is  potatoes  or 
corn  against  wheat.  A  satisfactory  bread  from  either  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  would  revolutionize  the  world. 

The  sweet  potato  zone  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  the  white 
|)otato  zone,  but  it  extends  further  south  and  throughout  the  Tropics, 
and  on  the  whole  is  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  great.  In  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  both  the  sweet  and  the  white  potato  are  produced  the 
yie'd  of  the  former  averages  about  double  that  of  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sweet  potato  is  a  much  poorer  “keeper”  than  the 
white  potato.  Both  roots  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  hy  frost,  Init 
the  sweet  potato  is  injured  by  continued  cold  much  above  the 
freezing  point.  Redticed  to  Hour  both  roots  “keep.”  Wliere  is 
the  magician  who  will  make  this  Hour  into  bread  1 

'Paros  are  the  primary  food  of  a  very  considerable  ])art  of  the  human 
family,  but  are.  not  yet  important  foods  among  the  more,  highly 
civilized  peo])les.  As  vegetables  some  of  the  taros  are  slightly  known 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  taros,  yautias,  and  other  of 
tl.e  aroids  appear  to  offer  ])ossibilities  in  the  same  way  as  the  sweet 
])otato.  More,  liowever,  must  first  be  known  of  the  cultural  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  these  ])lants.  What  is  said  of  the  taros  maybe  said  also 
of  manioc. 

Bananas  and  plantains  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation  as 
to  their  possibilities  as  primary  foods.  Banana  Hour  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  bread  made  thereform.  The  cost  of  producing  this  Hour 
has  been  greater  than  the  cost  of  ])roducing  wheat  flour,  but  this  is 
])robably  only  a  tem])orarv  condition.  There  a])peai’s  to  bi'.  no  good 
rc'ason  why  banana  flour  may  not  be  produced  much  cheaper  than 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  flour  if  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  is  under- 
taketi  with  this  end  in  view.  It  may  be  said  for  bananas  and  plan¬ 
tains  that  the  Hour  ])rotluced  from  them  a])pears  to  present  less  diHi- 
culty  in  its  adaptation  to  bread  making  than  the  flour  of  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  taros,  manioc,  or  even  corn.  The  chief  difliculties  in 
tlie  utilization  of  bananas  and  ])lantains  as  bread-making  material 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrieulture. 

COMBINATION’  BKEADS. 

Other  combination  ttreads  baked  under  Dr.  I,c  Clerc’s  direction  of  75  per  cent  wheat  flour  and  25  per 
cent  substitutes.  The  substitutes  were;  No.  1,  rye:  No.  2,  made  entirely  of  wheat  unbolted;  No.  3, 
potato  flour;  No.  4,  banana  flour;  No.  5,  pea  flour;  No.  6,  bean  flour. 
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appear  to  he  in  the  eeonoiuic  ])ro(hu*tiou  of  tlie  fruit.  At  present 
nearly  all  ex])erinients  have  heen  made  along  the  line  of  utilizing  for 
Hour  production  the  small,  overripe,  ami  waste  bananas  not  suitable 
for  shi])ment  as  fresh  fruit.  But  little  can  he  lK)ped  from  such 
efforts  as  this.  If  the  banana  is  to  he  something  more  than  a  fruit, 
important  though  it  he  as  such,  it  must  he  grown  for  the  larger  us(^ 
and  the  varieties  selected  must  he  with  the  larger  end  in  view. 
Recent  experiments  made  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Le  Clerc  and  his  assistants, 
of  the*United  States  Agricidtural  Department,  as  to  the  baking  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  wheat  Hour  substitutes  used  in  connection  with  wheat 
Hour  in  the  proportion  of  75  ])or  cent  wheat  Hour  and  25  ])er  cent 
substitute,  show  that  accc])tahle  bread  can  he  made  under  the  for¬ 
mula  from  all  of  the  ])lant  foods  mentioned  in  this  article.  Very 
few  experiments  have  heen  made  by  any  one  in  tlie  use  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  alone  and  such  experiments  do  not  promise  success.  The 
secret  is  yet  to  he  found. 

Let  us  in  brief  summarize  the  conditions  of  this  great  ])rohlem  of 
food.  Man  has  as  yet  hut  scratched  the  surface  of  the  earth’s  possi¬ 
bilities  in  food  ])roduction.  He  knows  hut  little  or  nothing  of  what 
may  he  done  with  some  of  the  most  widely  known  ])lants.  He  either 
is  or  is  rapidly  becoming  a  bread  luitei’.  He  does  not  know  how  t(* 
make  bread  of  anything  except  grain,  and  of  the  grains  he  has,  in 
reality,  s\ihdued  only  one,  wheat  (and  its  half-brother  rye).  His 
])rogress  since  historic  times  in  food  production  and  in  knowledge  of 
plants  suitable  for  food  has  been  very  small.  He  has  developed 
some  secondary  foods  hut  none  of  these  have  become  primary.  His 
chief  progress  in  agricidture  has  heen  with  the  tools  with  which  he 
tills  the  earth.  His  agriculture  is  better  than  that  of  his  savage 
ancestor  simply  because  his  tools  are  better.  The  real  agricultural 
scientists  have  heen  men  like  McC’ormick,  who  invcaited  tlie  reaper, 
and  the  man  who  put  the  moldboard  on  the  plow,  thereby  inverting 
the  top  soil  instead  of  simply  furrowing  it.  Wheat  is  no  better 
suited  for  bread  than  corn,  potatoes,  and  dozens  of  other  plant  foods. 
Wheat  has  become  the  standard  for  bread,  and  all  the  world  is  de¬ 
manding  wheat  bread  simply  because  the  world  does  not  know  how 
to  make  bread  of  these  other  foods.  A  process  or  an  ingredient  (like 
leaven  in  wheat  bread)  is  needed  to  solve  this  problem.  Some  of 
the  other  plants,  maybe  all  of  them,  require  more  knowledge  as  to 
methods  of  cultivation,  varieties,  seed  selection,  adaptability  to 
climates,  soils,  and  rainfall.  Man  knows  but  little  about  Temperate 
Zone  agriculture  and  its  food  plants;  he  knows  practically  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Torrid  Zone.  He  has  not  even  begun  to  iitilize 
the  hot  countries.  Wonderful  as  is  man  and  marvelous  as  are  his 
other  works,  he  is  only  a  step  above  the  dumb  beast  in  a  knowledge 
of  what  he  eats  and  how  to  prepare  it. — W.  C.  W. 
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Courtesy  of  Scribner's  Magazii 


THK  ZEN'EA  PLAZA  IX  QUEUETAUO,  MEXICO. 


On  this  boautiful  little  plaza  fronts  the  great  Church  of  San  Francisco,  founded  in  1013  and  made  the  first  cathedral  of  the  diocese.  In  one  of  its  chai)ols,  under  marble  tablets  which  record 

their  virtues,  lie  the  remains  of  the  first  two  illustrious  bishops  of  Queretaro. 


A  TAT  A  Tkt  TTl  T  A  T  TAT  ^r'  TT  T~' 

JL  A  JN  A  lA  jLrf  JK 1 V/  A  1  IN  1.  Irl  sL 

MAGAZINES  A  V  A 

Old  Mexico  and  new  in  Queretaro  is  tlio  title  of  an  interesting  his- 
torieal  sketeh  by  Tnited  States  Consul  John  JC  Silliinan  in  the  April, 
1!H7,  nunilxu-  of  Seril)ner's  Magazine.  The  following  excerpts, 
einhodying  tlu*  main  features  of  Mr.  Silliman’s  historical  retrospect 
ami  brief  descriptions  of  the  picturesque  old  ecclesiastical  structun's 
of  tlu*  cit}',  together  with  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  courtesy  of  Scribner’s: 

It  is  a  January  iiiftht  in  old  Queretaro.  Soft  moonlight  and  the  resplendent  radi¬ 
ance  of  southern  stars  lend  an  added  charm  to  lucturestpie  old  houses,  tiled  towers, 
and  lofty  domes.  One  might  imagine  it  was  summer  time.  Ko.ses  are  in  full  bloom. 
Other  fragrant  flowers  j>erfume  the  night.  The  brilliant  j)oin.settia  and  the  magenta- 
hued  Bougaim-illea  only  await  the  coming  of  the  dawn  to  reveal  their  riotous  growth 
and  their  gorgeous  glory.  The  pretty  Zenea  plaza,  with  its  profusion  of  trees,  its  orna¬ 
mental  pavilion,  and  its  artistic  fountain,  is  ablaze  with  light.  It  is  thronged  with 
( 'jtistitutionalist  soldiers,  their  admirers,  and  their  followers,  for  Queretaro  is  now, 
for  them,  the  jwovisional  capital.  Military  chiefs  from  all  over  the  country  are  here. 
Heads  of  dei)artnients  from  the  city  of  Mexico  are  here.  Newspaper  reporters  and 
magazine  writers  are  here.  Scantily  clad,  dark-featured,  stolid-looking  Indians  from 
the  neighboring  villages  and  mountain  hamlets  are  here.  Venders  of  soft,  highly 
colored  drinks,  fruits,  dulces,  and  sugar  cane  are  doing  a  thriving  business,  and  news¬ 
boys  are  crying  the  evening  papers.  It  is  jtlainly  a  parade  of  the  people.  Those  who 
wear  i)ur)>le  and  fine  linen  and  who  link  Queretaro  to  the  old  regime  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  They  are  behind  the  closed  doors  and  ^vindows  of  their  fine  old 
homes,  or  they  are  in  exile  far  away.  Obregon's  military  band  of  50  jueces,  lately 
arrived  from  the  north,  is  playing.  They  have  just  finished  the  “Sextette”  from 
Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

As  I  hxtk  from  my  hotel  window  directly  out  upon  the  motley  multitude  and  the 
khaki-clad  soldiers  diverting  themselves  after  a  long  campaign,  I  recall  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  old  Queretaro  has  seen  a  revolution  face  to  face;  that  the  sleepy  old 
city  has  not  always  slumbered;  and  that  for  it  there  has  been  a  historic,  portentous  jtast 
as  well  as  an  animated,  portentous  jtresent. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  experience  for  me  to  occupy  some  of  my  surplus  time  in 
strolling  through  (piaint  streets,  entering  reverently  great,  costly,  time-worn  but  age- 
»*nduring  tem])les.  monasteries,  and  convents,  and  to  study  the  story  of  this  jneturesque 
place.  Natural  conditions  have  contributed  to  comservatism  in  Queretaro.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  great  Hercules  cotton  mill  is  in  the  canyon  near  by,  jircductive  haciendas 
have  really  made  the  city  rich.  Their  Spanish  and  Mexican  owners  have  always 
consistently  declined  to  sell,  and,  as  there  are  no  special  mining  or  other  interests 
near,  there  has  l)een  little  to  attract  foreign  investment.  Very  few  foreigners  have 
settled  here.  I  was  told  that  even  in  the  favored  days  of  the  prerevolution  period 
the  total  foreign  i>opulation  reached  only  as  many  as  nine. 

Th(*  average  .\mericatt  traveler  knows  Queretaro  as  the  i)lace  where  opals  are 
offerc’d  at  the  trains  and,  possibly,  as  the  place  where  Maxmilian  was  executed.  Very 
few  foreigti  i)a.ssengers,  as  such,  ever  see  the  lonely  Hill  of  the  Hells,  or  the  silent. 
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solomn  brownstono  i'hai)C‘l  which  marks  the  sjwt  where,  on  a  June  inorniiif;  50  years 
ago,  a  fateful  tragedy  was  enacted.  It  is  in  plain  view  from  the  trains  of  both  trunk 
lines  which  i)ass  the  city.  Tourists  bound  south  find  more  to  attract  their  attention 
here  than  at  any  stop  they  have  made  since  leaving  the  border.  One  of  the  best 
known  guidebooks  gives  a  carefully  prepared  descrij>tion  of  t^uerctaro  which  fills 
nearly  10  e  losely  printed  pages.  Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  international  incident  which  occurred  here  in  the  month  of  May,  18-18, 
and  which  directly  connects  Queretaro  with  the  history  of  the  United  States, 

“In  Queretaro,”  says  a  native  chronicler,  “was  signed  the  treaty  of  i)eace  with  the 
United  States  in  1848.  Que>re'-taro,  at  the  call  of  euie  t)f  her  native  se)ns,  re'estahlisheel 
the  gene^ral  government,  overthrowing  Santa  Ana.  It  is  the  only  ])lace  which  has 
eneirgetically  e)])pe).st‘d  Prote‘stantism.  It  is  the  only  jilace  which  i)e)sse‘ssesan  aejucduct 
comj)arable  to  the  weerk  e)f  the  Romans.  Quere'‘taro,  after  a  memorable  siege  of  thre'e 
months,  was  the  tomb  of  the-  empire  in  1807,”  In  additiem  to  all  this,  and  much 
more,  the  autheer  cite-s  a  ]>oct  who  calls  (^uere'-taro  a  j>lace“  eif  hospitality,  since-rity, 
anel  jeatriotism. 

The  old  Si)anish  write-rs  have  a  slewy  that  tjue-re-taro  was  founeleel  in  144(i  and  that 
the  monare-h,  Moctezuma,  made  it  erne  of  the  northern  fortifieel  eniptposts  of  the  Aztec 
Em])ire.  The  place  was  evielently  well  known  prior  to  the  e-onepiest. 

History  re-ally  be-gan  for  Quere'-taro  em  Sunelay,  June  25,  15;?1,  the  calenelar  day  of 
St.  James,  or  Santiago,  in  Spani.sh.  On  the  early  morning  of  that  elay  25, (KM)  Cliichi- 
mecas,  armt'el  with  bows  anel  arre)ws,  placeel  them.se-lves  in  battle-  array  on  the  rocky 
height  which  is  the  southe-rn  boundary  etf  the  town  to  re-sist  the  pre)gre-.ss  e)f  the  auela- 
cious  Spanish  invaelers,  The-se,  strange  to  say,  we»re-  led  by  two  t’hristianize-d  Inelian 
e-hiefs.  Their  new  name*s  are  given  as  Nie-edas  de  San  I.uis  Memtanez  anel  Fe*rnando  ele 
Tapia,  who  is  ele-scribe-el  as  being  a  son  of  the  Empe-reer  King  of  Tula  ele  Xilte»pe‘c,  lying 
to  the  south.  He  was  nameel  chie-ftain  anel  captain  by  Don  Carlos  V  of  Spain.  The 
Inelians  made  a  ele-.spe-rate  ,stanel.  The  battle  contimie-el  furious  anel  elenibtful  the 
whede  elay.  Finally,  when  all  were  worn  anel  we-ary,  a  me)st  wonelerful  thing  oce-urreel. 
Across  the  valley,  in  the  e-anyon  to  the  .south  threnigh  which  the  Spaniarels  ente-red, 
there  seemeel  te)  be  brewing  a  tre-menelems  steirm,  anel  the-re,  in  plain  view,  sharply  out¬ 
line-el  across  the  boiling  blae-k  e-louel,  appe-are-el  a  e-ele-stial  vision.  It  was  the  gigantic-, 
mounted,  militant  figure  eef  St.  James,  charging  with  elrawn  sword  to  take  the  part  e)f 
the  Christians.  Above  the  saint  a  shining  e-ross  was  gleaming.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  poew  Inelians  of  rough,  untuteere-el  miuel.  The  barbarian  Chichime-e-as  fell  down 
anel  fell  over  eae-h  other  in  e-agerness  to  surre-nele-r.  They  then  anel  there-  ace-e-pteel  a 
pe-ace  which  is  saiel  to  have  at  once-  Christianize-el  anel  enslaved  them.  The-  chronicler 
states  that  they  were  imme-eliately  baptized  anel  taught  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  right  hanel.  A  stone  c-ro.ss  was  erecte-el  em  the  bloeKl-stained  height,  and  the 
conquerors  sang  the  fourth  gospel,  fedlowing  this  with  the  cele-bration  of  the-  first 
Christian  mass. 

Who  can  wonde*r,  the-n,  that  Que-re'-taro  has  ben-n  muif  catolico  eve-r  since  that  memo¬ 
rable  day,  or  that  it  was  given  by  his  Cathedic  Majesty  Philip  IV  the  edlicial  name  of 
Santiago  de  Quere'-taro,  which  it  has  beerne  thremgh  the-  e-enturie-s;  or  that,  when  the 
cathedral  was  built,  a  stone  figure  of  the  militant  saint  was  plae-e-d  above  the-  archway 
in  the  great  dexir,  where-  it  remains  to  this  elay.  In  due  time-  the  first  of  the  many 
churches  of  Quere^taro  was  built  to  commemorate  the  vie-tory  over  the  savages.  It  is 
the  massive,  immense,  stately,  picturesepie  struc  ture  e-alle-d  the  Temple  and  Monaste-ry 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  a  glass  c-a.se-  above  the-  high  altar  is  still  prese-rveel  the  e-arve-d 
stone  cross  before  which  conepierors  anel  coucpu-rc-cl  bowc-cl  aftc-r  the  bloody  battle  of 
Sangremal . 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1821,  in  this  monaste-ry,  Luac-e-s,  the  Spanish  commande-r,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  liberal  general,  Augustine-  de  Iturbide,  thus  breaking  a  foreign  yoke- 
whic-h  Que-rc!-taro  had  worn  for  290  years.  Maximilian,  on  his  arrival  at  (Jue-re-taro  afte-r 
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L’])pcr;  The  hcaullfiil  monument  to  Doha  Jo-sefa  Ortiz  de  Dominguez,  Iieroine  of  the  revolution  of  ISIO.  Tower 
of  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  shown  in  the  left  haekKrouncl.  Lower;  Statue  of  the  Marrfues  de  la  Villa  del 
Villar,  the  man  who  conceived  the  plan  of  hrlngiiiK  drinking  water  to  the  city  from  a  spring  in  the  canyon  8 
kilometers  away.  The  monument  was  erected  in  the  Plaza  de  Indcpcndencia'  in  1843,  just  100  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Marques. 
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ahaiuloning  the  city  of  Mexico,  took  up  his  residence  and  headcpiarters  in  this  same 
stronj;  fortress  of  La  Criiz.  From  it  the  republicans  forced  him  by  an  attack  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1867.  He  was  soon  broufilit  back  to  it  a  prisoner,  and  from  it  he  was 
taken  to  the  small,  humble  cell  in  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins,  whence,  a  little  more 
than  a  month  later,  he  was  led  to  his  death  on  the  Hill  of  the  Hells. 

The  most  notable  and  strikinir  monument  in  the  historic  cemetery  formerly  attached 
to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  that  erected  by  the  nation  to  the  memory  of  Dona 
Josefa  Ortiz  de  Dominguez,  heroine  of  the  revolution  of  181(1,  whose  remains  were 
brought  from  Mexico  City  to  Qneretaro,  her  home,  and  interred  in  this  burial  ground 
on  the  2l3d  of  February,  1894.  Students  of  Mexican  history  will  recall  her  romantic 
story.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  corregidor,  or  repre.sentative  of  the  viceroy,  at  (.iuere- 
taro.  She  is  therefore  known  as  La  Corregi<lora.  Although  as.sociated  with  royalty, 
.xhe  was  a  thorough  republican  ami  was  well  informed  concerning  the  meetings,  the 
proceedings,  and  the  widespread  conspiracies  of  the  revolutionary  club  organize<l  at 
tjueretaro.  Her  husbaml,  the  corn'gulor,  knew  of  her  sympathies,  but  appears  not 
to  have  called  her  to  account.  Finally  it  came  to  pa.-is  that  he  hit  he  must  arrest  the 
nuunbers  of  the  club,  as  he  had  gotten  wiiul  of  a  proposed  uprising.  To  avoid  ]);)ssible 
trouble  at  home  he  locke<l  up  his  wife  in  her  room  in  the  second  .story  of  her  home'  when 
he  went  out  one  night  to  order  the  arrests,  .\nticipating  .something  of  this  kind,  she 
had  arranged  with  a  man  servant  to  come  to  her  when  she  should  .stamp  on  the  (l(M)r. 
Ass(K)nasher  husband  left  the  house  she  gave  the  signal,  and.  ("peaking  to  her  servant 
through  the  keyhole,  directed  him  to  mount  a  horse*  immeeliately  ami  hurry  north  to 
the  town  of  Dolores  and  inform  Hidalgo  and  .Mlemle  that  the  plot  ha<l  been  discovered. 
The  servant  was  faithful  to  his  mistress.  Hidalgo  arranged  for  the  uprising  at  once*, 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  celebration  of  Mexican  imlepi*ndenc(‘  always  takes  ])lac(‘ 
at  midnight  on  the  bath  of  Sejetember  instead  of  on  the  l.st  of  October,  as  originally 
])lanned.  In  the  museum  of  the  State  capitol  may  be  seen  under  gla.ss  the  large  hand¬ 
made  ha  k  with  the  keyhole  through  which  the  corregidora  spake.  Dona  .losefa’s  hus- 
baml  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Spani.sh  (ioverument.  She  herself  was  sent 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  kept  there  initil  the  day  of  her  death.  The  new  mouumeiit, 
erected  to  her  memory  in  the  ])laza  near  the  center  of  the  city,  is  really  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  intere.sting  thing.s  to  be  seen  in  t^ueretaro.  Probably  it  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  monuments  of  its  class  ever  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  woman.  The 
design  is  a  single  lofty  white  stone  column  surmounted  by  a  more  than  life-size  staml- 
ii'g  female  figure  in  bronze  with  hand  uplifted. 

Another  notable  monument  is  a  white  shaft  which  gracefully  rises  from  the  gre<‘U 
foliage  of  the  Alameda.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Columbus  and  was  unveiled 
on  the  four  hundredth  aiinivensary  of  his  dLscovery  of  America. 

In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  de  lnde])endencia  is  a  statue  of  the  man  who  conceived  the 
bold  idea  of  bringing  drinking  water  to  the  city  from  a  spring  in  the  canyon  8  kilo¬ 
meters  .south.  His  i)ro])osition  was  the  building  of  a  long,  high  aqueduct  across  the 
valley  which  would  deliver  the  water  directly  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Cruz,  the  highest 
point  in  the  city.  This  great  work  was  begtin  on  the  26th  of  December,  1726,  and  c-om- 
]>leted  on  the  15th  of  October,  1735,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  130,(100  ])<*sos,  of 
which  the  man  on  the  pedestal  contributed  considerably  more  than  half.  The  monu¬ 
ment  was  a  tardy  recognition,  for  it  was  not  begun  until  1843,  just  100  years  after  his 
death.  The  front  of  the  momiment  bears  this  iuscri])tiou:  "The  ]K“o])leof  (Jueretaro 
to  their  distinguished  benefactor,  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  I'rrutia  y  Arana,  Marques  de 
la  Villa  del  Villar  del  Aguila,  erect  this  monument  in  testimony  of  gratitude,  1892.” 
The  great  a<iueduct  which  the  marquis  planned  and  carried  to  successful  comi)lction 
nearly  200  years  ago  is  to-day  furni.shing  the  same  pure,  sparkling  water  to  the  city. 

conspicuous  feature  of  Qneretaro  landscai)e  is  the  many  line  old  Catholic  (  hurt  lies 
monasteries,  and  convents.  They  are  jirominent  at  almost  every  turn.  One  is  im- 
pre.s.sed  <  onstantly  with  their  number  and  their  immensity,  and  lindshim.self  wonder- 
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SECTION’  OF  THE  ca'EUETAUO  AQUEDUCT. 

The  Martiues  dc  la  Villa  del  Villar  conceived  the  idea  of  hrincing  i)ure  drinking  water  to  the  city  of 
Quer^taro  1)y  building  this  long,  high  aqueduct  across  the  valley  from  the  spring  .5  miles  away  whicli 
would  deliver  the  water  to  the  Plaza  dc  l.a  Cruz,  the  highest  point  in  the  town.  The  work  was  licguii 
in  1726  and  completed  in  1735,  at  a  cost  of  about  130,000  pesos,  of  w  hich  sum  the  Marques  contributed 
about  half.  The  great  atpieduct  still  furnishes  the  city  an  adequate  supply  of  pure,  sparkling  water. 
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A  conspicimus  foatiiro  of  yiiorc'taro  landscape  are  the  many  lino  old  Catholic  churches,  monasteries,  and 
convents.  They  arc  prominent  at  almost  every  turn.  One  is  impressed  constantly  with  their  numher 
and  their  immensity  and  finds  himself  wondering  why  in  this  comparatively  small  city  such  vast  church 
proiierties  and  such  costly  estatilishmcnts  were  maintained.” 
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iiig  why  in  this  comparatively  small  city  such  vast  church  properties  and  such  costly 
establishments  were  maintained.  The  oldest,  most  historic,  and  mother  of  them 
all  is  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Probably  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  was  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Clara.  The  interior  of  the  main 
chapel,  which  is  still  in  u.se  for  daily  services,  has  walls  literally  covered  with 
curios,  carved,  gold-plated  Churrigueresque  work  from  floor  to  lofty  ceiling. 

.Vnother  fine  example  of  the  magnificent  and  costly  proportions  taken  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  construction  in  the  palmy  days  is  the  great  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Rosa. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  lOti!).  In  1727,  by  an  order  from  the  King  of  Spain,  it  was  given 
the  title  of  the  Royal  College  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterbo.  The  present  structure  occu¬ 
pied  many  years  in  building  and  was  not  finally  completed  and  dedicated  until  the 
year  17112.  Its  exterior  is  notable  for  its  oriental,  Moorishlike,  tile-topped  towers  and 
dome,  and  for  two  strange,  immense  flying  buttres.ses  on  the  western,  or  street,  front 
of  the  edifice.  The  photograph  is  a  failure  in  presenting  their  true  proportions.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  church  are  covered  with  the  same  elaborately  carved,  gold-plated 
Churrigueresejue  work,  and  the  delicate,  arti.stic,  fine  iron-grille  screening  which  is  such 
a  feature  in  Santa  Clara.  There  are  many  paintings  in  Santa  Rosa.  They  are  mostly 
of  the  apostles  and  the  saints.  In  the  sacristy,  a  long,  lofty,  well-lighted  apartment, 
are  the  something  over  life  size  papier-machelike  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  They 
all  have  the  most  unhappy  and  unattractive  exjjressions  and  are  arranged  along  the 
base  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  Tre.^guerras,  a  noted  Mexican  artist,  who 
excelled  in  painting  and  architecture.  It  occupies  the  entire  end  of  the  room,  extend¬ 
ing  clear  to  the  coiling.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  mo.st  interesting  mural  paintings  in 
Mexico. 

The  church  of  San  Antonio  dates  back  to  1613.  It  stands  at  one  end  of  a  beautiful 
little  plaza  and  has  at  one  side  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  old  chapel,  a  small  court 
where  shrubbery  grows  and  a  great  Bougainvillea  climbs  high  uj)  the  wall.  The 
church  has  several  times  been  renovated.  Its  pure  Spanish  tower  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  city.  The  interior  is  subdued  and  modern.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  church  is  the  Santa  Scala,  or  Holy  Stair,  in  the  connecting  chapel,  said  to  be 
modeled  after  a  celebrated  Holy  Stair  at  Rome. 

The  great  church  of  San  Francisco,  occupying  the  most  central  site  in  the  city,  fronts 
on  the  Zenea  plaza.  It  was  founded  in  1613,  and  was  made  the  first  cathedral  of  the 
diocese.  In  one  of  its  chapels,  under  marble  tablets  which  record  their  virtues,  lie 
the  remains  of  the  first  two  illustrious  bishops  of  Queretaro. 

The  church  of  El  Carmen  was  founded  by  the  Sefiora  Dona  Isabel  Gonzales  in  1614. 
Like  so  many  of  the  other  churches  in  Queretaro,  it  had  originally  a  convent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  Now  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  fashionable  and  aristocratic  church  in 
the  city. 

The  church  and  monastery  of  San  Augustine,  founded  in  1731,  has  furnished  for  the 
general  government  of  Mexico  probably  the  most  unique  telegraph  office  in  the  world. 
.The  Government  appropriated  the  monastic  part  of  the  structure  for  public  use  many 
years  ago.  The  front  was  remodeled  during  the  administration  of  President  Diaz,  as 
a  marble  tablet  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairway  states,  and  the  Federal  tele¬ 
graph  office  was  installed  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  second  story. 

The  establishment  called  San  Jos('‘  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  elaborate  and 
costly  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Clara.  It  was  for  a  time  conducted  as  a  hospital. 
The  main  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  public  library.  In  the  rear  of  the  library  are  the 
public-health  headquarters  and  offices,  occupying  quite  a  number  of  rooms  and 
spacious  corridors  with  the  different  departments.  Back  of  the  health  office,  but  still 
a  part  of  the  original  buildings  of  San  Jose,  is  a  vast  structure  of  many  cells  and 
corridors,  which  are  at  present  unused  and  unknown  to  many.  They  are  never  seen 
by  tourists  or  other  strangers.  Probably  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  city 
do  not  know  of  this  place.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  hundreds  of  flagellantes 
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A  WOXDKKFrL  MTHAl.  VAIXTIXCi  IX  THE  SACKISTY  OF  SAXTSA  KOA. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Quen'iaro  is  the  great  chureli  and  convent  of  Santa  Rasa.  Among  its  remarkable  mural  decorations  is  this  painting,  of  wliich 
Mr.  Silliman  writes — “  In  the  sacristy,  a  long,  loftv,  well-lighted  apartment,  are  the  something  over  life-size  papier-mAcln^like  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  arranged  in  a  row  along 
the  1i>aso  of  what  is  sai<l  to  Ik*  tlie  greatest  work  of  Tresguerra.s.  a  noted  Mexican  artist  who  oxc<>lle<l  in  painting  and  urcliitect ure.  It  occupies  the  entire  end  of  the  ro<>in,  cxtcn«liiig 
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ponitcntos  diirins;  Lout.  Tlie  practice  of  solf-scour<jiiis;.  which  spread  over  Europe 
ill  the  Middle  Ajres,  was  introduced  into  Mexico  hy  the  zc'al  of  the  Dominicans.  It  was 
lonsr  faithfully  observed  in  (^ueretaro. 

Teaching  gardening  in  elementary  schools  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bueletix, 
and  while  originally  intended  to  explain  to  Latin  American  readers 
this  recent  innovation  in  the  United  States  which  is  intended  to 
utilize  the  spare  time  of  the  many  thousands  of  school  children  of 
the  country,  there  may  he  features  of  the  story  that  will  he  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  English  edition;  lienee  the 
following  English  version; 

During  recent  years,  especially  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  and 
also  with  the  sidiject  matter  taught  in  educational  institutions  has 
been  manifested  throughout  the  intellectual  world.  At  first  this 
dissatisfaction  found  expression  in  criticisms  of  the  estahlislu'd  forms 
and  features  of  higher  education  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Tiie  old  idea  that  advanced  education  was  valuable  only 
from  a  cultural  or  professional  standpoint  had  obtained  for  so  man\’ 
generations  that  the  utilitarian  view  that  education  should  he  also 
practical  and  immediately  applicable  to  real  problems  of  living 
and  well-being  met  with  considerable  opposition.  Most  peo]de  are 
inclined  to  he  conservative,  and  almost  all  radical  changes  meet  with 
more  or  less  stubborn  resistance.  The  advisability  of  teaching 
young  men  and  women  various  trades  and  handicrafts  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  to  apjdy  specialized 
knowledge  to  work  which  would  he  practical  and  profitable  as  soon 
as  they  entered  real  life  was  so  patent,  however,  that  the  idea  grew 
in  popularity.  In  the  course  of  time  agricultural  colleges,  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  of  various  kinds,  technological  schools,  domestic  scienci' 
schools,  etc.,  were  established,  either  as  independent  institutions  or 
as  special  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Even  in  high  schools  branches  of  technology  and  classes  of 
domestic  science  were  introduced.  Thus  higher  education,  escaping 
from  its  former  restricted  sphere  of  being  either  cultural  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  began  to  occupy  a  much  broader  field,  and  now  many  facil¬ 
ities  are  offered  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  prepare  for  special  voca¬ 
tions  in  life. 

Tlie  success  of  these  innovations  in  higher  education  once  estab¬ 
lished,  the  next  logical  step  was  the  idea  that  even  in  the  elementary 
schools  practical  features  might  be  added  to  the  brandies  usually 
taught —features  that  woidd  add  useful  knowledge  and  special  train¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  add  to  tl.e  interest  of  tl  e  child  in 
school  life  and  give  profitiable  direction  to  its  energies  during  some  of 


(,'ourt«'sy  of  Sunset,  thi*  Pacific  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  SCHOOL  GAKDEX  IX  CALIFOKXIA. 


Muiiy  (';iUfornia  cities  arc  awakening  to  the  wonderful  opportunity  afforded  by  their  mild  winter  climate  to 
have  school  gardens  that  are  worth  while.  They  need  not  wait  for  the  snow  to  get  out  of  the  way  so  that 
they  may  grow  a  few  early  vegetables  before  the  school  term  ends.  They  may  begin  in  the  autumn  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  gardening  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 


I 
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tli<'  lioui-s  s|)(*at  out  of  scliool  and  often  wasted  in  hannfnl  idhnn'ss. 
Hoys  and  jiirls,  rangin';  in  age  from  (>  or  7  to  14  or  lo  years,  wlio 
attend  the  elementary  sehools,  have  only  a  fraetion  of  their  time 
oeeu])ied  in  tl.eir  regular  studies.  Why  not  devise  a  form  of  aetivity 
imder  the  direction  of  the  school  which  might  he  made  instriietivc*. 
entertaining,  and  even  financially  ])rofital)le  hy  utilizing  the  si)are 
time  ( 

In  the  rnite<l  States  the  prohlem  is  being  solved  in  what  a])|)ears 
to  he  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Tiiis  solution  consists  in  tl.e 
Ci-itahlishment  of  coui’ses  of  practical  lessons  in  garthaiing  and  of  tlie 
actiial  cultivation  of  “school  gardens.”  These  may  he  located  on 
land  belonging  to  the  schocd,  on  vacant  lots,  the  owners  of  which 
])ermit  the  school  to  use  them  for  this  ])urpose,  or  ]m>ferahly  may  he 
the  hack  yards  of  the  homes  of  the  children.  Regardless  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  or  ownei’ship  of  the  jdots  of  land  cultivated,  the  work  and 
instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teaclier  employed  hy 
the  school  authorities.  Tiie  ])lan  is  outlined  in  a  recent  circular 
issiied  hy  the  Ilureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  l)('])artment 
of  the  Interior,  and  while  tlu'  ])uhlication  deals  with  conditions  in 
tl;e  United  States  alone  the  salient  features  of  the  jdan,  witli  perhaps 
some  modifications,  could  doid)tless  he  ajiplied  to  many  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  other  American  countries.  The  situation  with 
reference  to  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  and  the  plan  for 
home  gardening  are  set  out  as  follows: 

Then'  is  need  of  suilat)ie  educative,  juirposeful.  ])n)ductive  occupation  for  millions 
of  school  childnui  in  our  cities,  towns,  manufacturing  villages,  and  suhurhan  districts 
who  now  have  no  proper  employment  out  of  school  hours.  In  the  cities,  towns,  vil¬ 
lages.  and  suhurhan  communities  of  the  Tnited  States  there  are  ap])roximately 
l.■{.()l)0.l)fllt  children  between  the  ages  of  (i  and  20.  ( )f  these  about  !l,7.'0.000  are  enrollcil 

in  the  public  and  private  schools.  The  average  length  of  school  term  in  the  <’iti(  s  is 
ISO  days.  The  average  attendan<-e  is  120  days. 

Probably  5  per  cent  of  tins :*  children  arc*  away  from  home  during  tin*  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  months  with  their  parents  at  sumnu'r  resorts  or  visiting  in  the  country.  ]t<“tw»'en 
•'(  and  10  per  cent  are  emj)loyed  in  sane  usdul.  healthful.  ))roductive  occu])ation. 
Kighty-five  jht  cent  remain  at  home  without  proper  employment  for  any  large  part  of 
their  time,  ^[(lst  of  them  have  little  opportunity  for  play.  Some  of  them  work  a 
jiortion  of  the  time  at  occupations  at  which  they  earn  V(>ry  little  and  which  ar  not 
suited  for  children  of  tludr  age.  The  dangers  of  idleness  and  unsuitable  occuj)aticns 
are  v(‘ry  great  for  all.  .V  large  majority  belong  to  families  the  memhers  of  whii-h  must 
earn  their  lixdng  hy  their  daily  labor  and  whose  earnings  are  so  meager  that  anything 
which  can  he  added  hy  the  i-hildren  is  needed.  Many  of  them  live  in  small,  crowded 
rooms  and  in  juwrly  furnished' hous(‘s.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  leave  school  at 
14  years  of  age  or  earlier  to  become  breadwinners.  Pecause  of  lack  of  ]troj)er  contact 
with  nature  and  the  experience  which  comes  from  suitahh*.  juirpcseful.  productive 
occupations,  most  of  them  do  not  get  from  their  years  in  school  such  edui-ation  as  they 
should. 

Home  ginlening  done  hy  the  children  under  the  direction  of  the  s  -bools  si’ems  t  > 
offer  what  is  needed.  In  all  of  the  manufacturing  villages,  suhurhan  communitiis. 
and  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  there  is  much 


('ourtoay  «f  thi*  Bureau  of  Fdilration,  U.  S.  nepartm.'nt  of  the  Interior. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SCHOOL  HOME  ('.AUDEN'S. 

I'piter:  lioy  of  1.5  years  of  age  who  raised  *110  worth  of  vegetables  in  his  garden  in  one  season. 

Lower:  .V  sehool  boy  of  only  9  years  of  age  is  here  shown  cultivating  his  garden  in  the  city  of 
Uirniingham,  .\la. 


Courtffly  of  the  Bureau  of  Edueation.  I’nitinl  Staten  Department  of  the  Interior. 


A  sniooL  <;aui)KX  in  xkw  youk  city. 

The  school  Kardeii.in  its  restricted  meaning,  is cs|K>eially  adaitted  to  thecoiigested  areas  of  larjte  cities,  where  availalde  land  is  scarce.  In  many  cases  it  is  the 
otily  solution  to  the  prohlem  of  providint:  garden  plots  to  the  children  of  the  neighhorhood.  So  scarce  is  land  in  some  places  that  it  liecomes  necessary 
to  assign  the  children  to  plats  not  exceeding  10  or  12  square  feet  in  area.  While  such  areas  are  too  limited  to  demonstrate  the  possihilities  of  home 
gardeningin  an  ade(iuale  manner,  the  children  derive  much  pleasure  and  acquire  eonsideraldevahialde  knowledge  from  even  such  rest rictedex|H‘rimen Is. 
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valuahlo  land  in  hack  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  elsewhere  which  inif'ht  he  used  for  this 
|)uri)08e.  In  every  school  in  a  coinnmnity  of  this  kind  then*  should  he  at  least  one 
teacher  who  knows  •'ardeniiif;  hoth  theoretically  and  practically.  This  teacher,  who 
should,  of  course,  he  employed  12  months  in  the  year,  should  teach  the  elementaiy- 
sciences  in  the  schools  dtiring  school  hours  and  should,  out  of  school  hours,  dirt'ct  the 
home  •'ardeninj'  of  the  children  hetween  the  ages  of  (i  or  7  and  14  or  15.  If  possible 
the  teacher  should  have  the  as-sistance  of  an  expert  gardener,  so  that  the  work  may 
he  done  in  the  most  practical  and  i)rofitahle  way.  The  teacher  and  the  gardener 
.should  help  the  children  liiid  the  i)lots  of  ground  near  their  homes  best  suited  for  garden 
work,  aid  them  by  some  cooi)erative  method  in  having  the  lots  j)roperly  ])lowed  and 
jirepared  for  cultivation,  help  them  select  seeds,  and  show  them  how  to  plant,  culti¬ 
vate,  and  harvest,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  teacher  .should  spend  the  after- 
Tioons  and  Saturdays  of  winter,  spring,  and  fall,  when  school  is  in  session,  and  all  of 
the  vacation  days  of  summer,  if  there  are  summer  vacations,  visiting  the  chihlnm  in 
their  homes,  tlirecting  the  work,  and  giving  to  each  child  sui  h  helj)  as  it  most  needs. 
Once  a  week  or  oftener,  during  the  vacation  months,  the  teachers  should  assemble 
the  children  in  groups  for  a  discussion  of  their  work  and  of  the  prii\ciples  and  methods 
involved. 

Vegetables,  berries,  and  fruits  grown  should  be  use<l  lirst  as  food  for  the  children 
and  their  families;  then  the  surplus  should  be  marketed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Through  the  help  of  the  teacher  this  can  be  done  in  a  cooperative  way.  Ten  or  15 
cents  worth  of  vegetables  each  day  from  the  gardens  of  200  children  would  amount  to 
!i!20  or  ijilfO.  In  summer  and  fall,  when  the  surplus  is  large  and  can  not  be  marketed  to 
advantage,  the  teacher  should  direct  and  help  the  children  in  <'anning  and  preserving 
for  winter  home  use  or  for  sale. 

It  is  diliicult  to  estimate  all  the  results  of  this  ])lau  once  it  is  in  full  operation  through¬ 
out  the  countrv'.  I'or  the  children  it  will  mean  health,  strength,  joy  in  work,  habits 
of  industry,  and  understanding  of  the  value  of  money  as  measured  in  terms  of  labor, 
and  such  knowledge  of  the  ])henomena  and  forces  of  nature  as  must  be  had  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  most  of  their  school  lessons.  They  will  also  learn  something  at  least  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  morality,  that  every  man  and  woman  must  make  his  or  her 
own  living;  must,  by  some  kind  of  labor  of  head,  hand,  or  heart,  contribute  to  the 
common  wealth  as  much  as  he  or  she  takes  from  it;  must  i)ay  in  some  kind  of  coin 
for  what  he  or  she  gets. 

The  economic  and  sociological  results  are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  Exi)eri- 
ments  already  made  show  that  with  ]>roper  direction  an  average  child  of  the  ages  con¬ 
templated  can  produce  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  from  $C0  to  $100  worth  of  vege¬ 
tables.  A  third  of  the  children  of  the  city  schools  of  the  United  States  might  easily 
])roduce  .'{!200,000,000  a  year. 

This  ])lan  in  full  operation  would  offer  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  child-labor 
laws.  A  boy  10  or  12  years  old,  with  a  small  plat  of  ground,  working  under  careful 
direction,  can  i)roduce  more  for  the  sui)port  of  the  family  than  could  be  purchased 
with  the  same  boy's  wages  working  in  factory,  shop,  or  mill.  Children  should  not  be 
ground  in  the  mills  nor  sweated  in  the  factories  and  shops;  their  strength  should  not 
b(‘  sapped  and  their  nerves  racked  by  working  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  noise  of  indoors; 
yet  all  children  should  learn  to  work.  It  is  good  for  them,  and  they  enjoy  it. 
******* 

I’robably  the  most  valuable  result  of  this  ])lan  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
would  make  it  easy  for  most  children  to  attend  school  three  or  four  years  longer  than 
they  now  do  -  a  thing  more  and  more  desirable,  since  education  for  life  and  citizenship 
in  our  industrial,  civic,  and  social  democracy  can  not  be  obtained  before  the  age  of 
adolescence.  In  some  way  all  children  must  have  instruction  and  training  after  the 
years  of  childhood,  or  state  and  society  must  .suffer  for  the  failure.  If  children  can 
contribute  to  their  support  while  in  school,  they  may  remain  in  school  much  longer 
than  if  they'  must  be  carried  as  dead  weights  until  they  (piit  school  to  go  to  work. 


I 


('ourt«*8y  of  the  Bureau  of  Kducation.  I’.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


EXAMPLES  OF  S('HO()L  (JAKDENIXfJ. 

I'pper:  City  ohildron  who  have  I>ocn  hroii^ht  to  the  eoiuitry  to  make  tlieir  eooiierative 
school  garden.  This  plan  has  Inien  found  advisable  when  no  vacant  areas  arc  available 
in  the  city  itself  for  some  of  the  children.  Children  who  live  in  apartment  or  tenement 
hoitses,  \vhere  no  back  yards  are  at  their  disposal,  are  provided  tratisportalion  by  the 
school  authorities  or  by' philanthropic  iK'ople  and  are  taken  out  Iteyond  the  congested 
areasof  the  city  to  make  their  gardens.  Lower:  The  garden  of  a  school  boy  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  alioiit  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  extent .  .\11  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  boy  himself, 
under  the  direction  of  the  garden  teacher  of  the  school  he  attend.. 
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Tiu;  fact  tliat  a  ,!;(*iii“rati(>n  of  iiu>ii  and  women  wonhl  bo  prodiicod  who  would  find 
llioir  n'croation.  after  the  close  of  their  labor  day  of  eifjht  hours,  in  profitable  home 
i;ardenin,tr  is  not  the  least  im])ortant  reason  for  tin*  introduction  of  this  |)lan.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  results,  the  cost  wonhl  be  inconsi(h‘rable.  No  addition  to  th(>  number 
of  teachers  woidd  be  re(piired.  It  would  only  be  n(*ccssaiy  to  re(piire  different  pre])a- 
ration  for  one  teacher  in  each  school.  *  *  * 

8'lie  special  tcadier  alluded  to,  as  sujrjjested  in  tlie  outline  of  the 
plan,  is  employed  for  the  entire  12  months  of  the  year  and  is  usually 
paid  from  $800  to  SoOO  per  year  more  than  the  other  teachers,  who 
ctenerally  have  three  months  of  vacation.  By  utilizinjr  the  hack 
yards  of  the  children's  homes  the  hearty  coojteration  of  the  parents 
is  secured.  In  some  of  the  cities  in  the  Tnited  States  an  expert 
>iardener  is  lirst  employed  to  teach  ])ractical  methods  to  at  least  one 
teacher  in  (uidi  of  the  city  sdiools.  TIk'sc  teachers  then  take  charfie 
of  the  woik  of  the  diildn'i',  and  splendid  results  have  been  obtained. 
It  has  been  found  that  thi  children  enjoy  the  healthful,  active,  prolit- 
able  work,  and  the  results  in  reducin'^  the  cost  of  living  in  such 
communities  as  have  adopted  the  plan  have  been  eminently  satis¬ 
factory. 

Daniel  Urrabieta  Vierge,  the  greatest  of  all  pen  and  ink  illustrators, 
is  tbe  subject  of  an  appreciative  sketch  by  Annie  L.  M.  Kimball  in 
'riu'  dournal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  So  little  is 
generally  knowji  of  Vierge,  except  perhaps  in  the  ranks  of  his  brother 
artists,  that  with  tbe  ])ermission  of  the  Journal  much  of  the  article 
is  herewith  reproduced.  In  his  own  sphere  Vierge  was  as  great  as 
was  Velas(piez  in  the  sphere  of  painting,  llis  genius  created  a  new 
school,  an<l  stain[)ed  itself  on  the  art  of  illustration  for  all  time.  In 
Spain,  his  native  laml,  and  in  France,  the  country  of  his  ado])tion, 
his  work  gave  him  undying  fame,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  even 
in  the  Tnited  States  appreciation  of  his  genius  is  becoming  more 
general.  'Phe  following  excerpts  and  accompanying  illustrations 
give  some  i<lea  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  genius  of  the 
artist; 

Th(*rL‘  basbccu  but  oiu'  \'iery:e.  Evidently  born  to  illustrate  the  l  irfircsqia  romance, 
no  one  else  unless  Eortuny  yet  scarcely  Fortuny-  could  so  render  the  uns|)eakable 
dash  and  swasjyi'r  of  these*  vivid  figures  of  .Vndalusia  and  Castile  this  marvelous 
panorama  of  students  in  tlauntinfr  drai)eries  and  llappin<;  hats,  of  ))riests.  hidalijoes. 
bep:<tars.  yitanos.  .swashbucklers  in  raijs— this  black-and-white  necromancy  that  has 
I'olor;  the  .shadows  that  (piiver.  the  lights  that  sparkle,  tin;  sha])es  that  live.  move, 
and  have  their  S])anish  being  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  Si)ain.  .V  certain  lightness 
ami  gayety.  due  no  doubt  to  the  admixture  of  (lallic  blood  with  the  more  serious, 
dignified  (piality  of  the  S|)anish  .strain,  are  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  work.  With 
what  brio,  wbat  joyous  abandon,  he  ])eoples  his  stage.  What  delightful  and  delicate 
s(>ttings.  what  fairy  scene  painting  he  lavishes  on  it.  A  si)ecial  vocabulary,  indeed, 
does  one  need  to  describe  it.  liis  wizard's  pen  transmutes  the  ])lainest  material  into 
enchanting  fabric  for  his  own  j)ur])oses.  .\s  an  exam])le,  may  it  be  i)ermitted  to 
(piote  Mr.  t.’ortissoz,  referring  to  \'ierge’.s  u.se  of  the  old  Roman  a(|ueduct  at  Segovia 
in  one  of  his  illustrations?  “Who  (-Isc*  could  have  introduced  that  cycloj)ean  structure 
into  a  design,  the  pictures(|ueness  of  which  is  so  light  in  hand,  with  such  aptne.ss 
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“There  has  lu-en  but  one  Vierge.  Kvidently  barn  to  illustrate  the  pieares(iue  ramanee,  no  one  else 
unless  Fortuny— yet  seareely  Fortuny— could  so  render  the  unspeakable  dash  and  swagger  of 
these  vivid  figures  of  Andalusia  and  I'astile:  this  marvelous  panorama  of  students  in  flaunting 
dra|X‘ries  and  flapping  h.ats,  of  priest{i,  hidalgi.cs,  lieggars,  gitam  s,  swashbucklers  in  rags;  this 
black-and-white  necromanev  that  has  color:  the  shadows  that  (piiver,  the  lights  that  sparkle,  the 
shapes  that  live,  move,  and  have  their  Spanish  being  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  Spam.” 


<4.  d. 


arc  [mill  "I'aMo  ilc  Si'-covic/'  the  one  to  t)ic  riKlit  sliowiti);  tlio  old 


of  Tht‘  Journal  of  tho  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A  VIEUfJE  ILLTSTKATION  FROM  ‘M'ARLO  DE  SEfiOVIE.'* 

“A  trrtain  lightness  and  gavety.  due  no  doubt  to  the  admixture  of  Callic  blood  with  the  more  serious, 
dignified  iiuality  of  the  Spaiiish  strain,  are  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  work.  With  what  brio, 
what  joyous  abandon,  he  [K'oples  his  stage.  What  delightful  and  delicate  settings,  what  fairy  scene 
painting  he  lavishes  on  it.” 
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and  such  skill?”  Who,  indeed,  would  have  thoujiht  of  trying  it?  Yet  there  it  is, 
Mke  lacework.  its  inaininoth  size  just  indicated,  a  superh  hackfjround  for  the  two 
spirited  advancinj;  tiiiures.  So  throughout  all  hi.s  work;  nothing  is  disdained,  hut 
with  happy  a.ssurance,  the  golden  touch  transforms  heaviness  into  grace,  s(nialor  into 
riche.s,  griinness  into  heauty. 

******* 

Daniel  Tnahieta  Vierge  was  horn  in  1851.  at  Madrid.  One  is  not  surpri.sed  to  learn, 
frtdii  the  inodf'st  sketch  of  his  life  ])repared  hy  him  for  a  publisher  in  189”,  that  his 
drawing  was  his  “oidy  amu.seimuit  as  a  child,”  heginning  at  the  age  of  8.  As  rarely 
happens  with  infant  phenomena,  his  talent  kept  up  the  ])ace,  and  it  is  more  note¬ 
worthy  that  his  first  honorable  mention  was  received  at  the  age  of  H,  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Madrid.  At  Iti,  having  won  his  “diplome  d’honneur,”  the  young  Urra- 
hieta  embarked  on  his  career  by  illustrating  the  "Madrid  la  nuit”  of  hhisehio  Blasco, 
and  another  work  called  "Les  Mysteres  de  Rome  et  du  Olohe. " 

His  ambition  then  was  to  become  a  paintt'r.  With  this  in  view  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
natural  goal  for  that  blended  Ciallic  and  Castilian  sj)irit  which  was  to  give  his  slightest 
work  its  unmistakable  stamj)  forever  after.  In  Paris,  nevertheless,  the  “Urrahieta” 
drops  out,  and  from  that  time  on  adopting  his  mother's  name  and  becoming  French 
among  Frenchimui-  he  is  known  as  N’ierge  tout  simptemeut . 

That  year  (1870)  .saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Pru.s.sian  War.  A'oung  Vierge  was 
compelled  to  change  his  program.  lie  was  thankfully  approj)riated  hy  the  “  Monde 
lUustre"  {"aceapare,"  as  he  himself  })ut  it),  and  was  with  them  as  staff  artist  for 
years— properly  valued,  no  doubt,  as  shown  by  the  editorial  text  of  those  days. 

In  spite  of  his  thwarted  plans,  life  must  have  been  very  full  and  very  smiling  to  the 
young  Spaniard,  just  coming  of  age,  with  the  great  field  of  his  art  strefehing  before 
him;  with  a  sense  of  power,  and  of  utter  revelry  in  that  power,  such  as  can  never 
have  been  more  frankly  revealed  in  the  work  of  any  artist  in  any  age.  It  is  ])leasant 
to  picture  him  as  Paris  knew  him  in  that  early  time— a  striking  apparition,  with  the 
splendid  head,  always  ])icture.s(pie,  as  seen  in  his  later  sketch,  tumbled  of  hair,  fiery 
and  deej)  of  eye,  strong  of  feature.  There  is  an  entertaining  account  of  a  great  charity 
festival,  in  a  "  Monde  Illuntre”  of  1879,  which  offers  a  flashing  gliinj)se  of  that  romantic 
figure.  It  was  a  Spanish  fete  in  the  old  hipjKxlrome,  given  by  the  Paris  j)re.ss  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flood  sufferers  of  .Murcia.  The  tienda  or  pavilion  of  the  “  Monde  Illuntre” 
appears  to  have  been  a  gorgeous  affair,  designed  and  decorated  in  Spanish  Renaissance 
style,  ‘‘uree  une  inaentria  et  une  oriijinulite  reniaiquables,”  by  M.  Vierge  and  somebixly 
named  Scott  a  fellow  artist  who  can  hardly  have  had  much  (daim  to  immortality 
unh‘ss  through  the  a.ssociation.  So,  ‘‘MM.  Vierge  et  Scott,”  with  Spanish  friends, 
in  native  costumes  of  Galicia,  Murcia,  Salamanca,  etc.,  as.sisted  gaily  in  the  grand 
parade,  winding  up  with  a  "jota  gigantescpie. The  illustrations  of  the  parade  by 
MM.  Vierge  and  Scott  was  the  great  feature  of  the  next  “  .I/o/k/c  Illuntre,”  coarsely 
handled  in  re{)roduction,  but  stamped  with  the  undoubted  hallmark  of  its  draughts- 
'  man.  Among  the  pictorial  magazine  work  of  that  period,  embryonic  atid  rough- 
finished  all.  the  art  of  Daniel  Vierge  stands  out  like  a  flame  wherever  found— “a 
cre.s.set  in  a  dark  night.” 

Rut.  his  industry  was  not  confined  to  the  ))ages  of  magazines  in  these  days.  ".\t 
tin*  same  ejKx  h  ”  ( t,>  translate  from  his  own  writing)  ‘‘  I  illustrated  a  (piantity'  of  hooks, 
amongothers  ‘The  Toih>rsof  the  S(*a,’  ‘The  Terrible  Year,’  ‘Our  Lady  of  Paris,’  and 
others  written  by  Victor  Hugo;  ‘The  Family  Museum,’  ‘The  Pictorial  Magazine,’  ‘The 
Great  Knave  of  ()uevedo,’  Tales  by  Edgar  Poe;  also  ‘The  History  of  France  and  the 
Revolution,’  hy  Michelet,  and  a  number  of  other  works.”  What  riches.  "The  Great 
Knave”  (El  Gran  Tacano)  is  the  book  the  unicpie  book  known  t(»  us  as  "Pablo  de 
Segovie.” 

The  first  edition  of  “Pablo,”  issued  in  1882,  remains  the  choice  oin*,  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  later  ones.  desi)ite  tin*  '‘lurune"  to  w  hich  M .  Ronhourc*,  its  judilisher, 
sim]>ly  but  f(*(*lingly  refers. 
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•‘  THE  FETES  OF  SAINT  JACQUES  HE  COM  I’OSTEI.LE.” 

I'rawn  l)y  Vierco,  pholoKraphed  on  wwkI  by  Montulti,  anil  cntiraveil  liy  Lcporp.  From  I.p  Moniie  Illnslrd 
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A  V1KI{(!K  ILIA  STKATION  FROM  “I’AHLO  DE  SEliOVIK, 


While  it  is  plain  that  Vierge’s  dominant  impulse  was  toward  figure-drawing,  his  knowledge  of  anat¬ 
omy  heing  sujireme  and  Ins  use  of  the  arehitectural  note  ehiedy  as  haekground  for  the  human  ele¬ 
ment,  yet  his  treatment  of  architectural  features  was  so  extpiisite  as  to  he  the  ideal  luid  despair  of 
Iirofessional  draughtsmen  and  illustra  ors  to  this  day.” 
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For  now  coiiios  tho  trafiody,  roirdnlins;  wliicli  \  i(‘rgt“  liiinsolf  is  sih'iit,  with  tho 
silence  of  the  stoic,  or  the  itliiloso])lier  wliose  will  is  stronger  than  fat(“.  In  j)lac(“  of  the 
hrilliant  voting  being,  so  gay  of  heart  and  so  hnsy  of  hand,  there  is  rt'vealed  to  ns  a 
dninb,  stricken  fignn*,  sitting  in  the  abyss  of  shadow  into  w  Inch  it  has  been  thing,  but 
toiling  with  an  itninense,  nncoiKitierable  patiinice  to  ri'trieve  soniething  from  its  wreck, 
to  ri'gain  something  of  its  lost  cunning  at  any  rate,  to  maki*  the  most  of  such  fragmen¬ 
tary  jioweras  remains.  Again,  there  is  no  vocabulary  to  draw  iiiion,  to  point  the  tragic 
signiticance  of  this  calamity. 

It  was  many  years  bid'ore  \'ierge  emerg(‘d  at  huigtli  fully  into  the  light,  having 
schooled  his  left  hand  to  hold  and  use  the  jien  which  its  wonderful  mate  had  let  fall. 
His  old  friend  the  ‘•.l/o/idc  Illusire"  again  received  his  work  with  acclamation, 
l.ittle  by  little  h(“  settled  again  into  harness.  \  new  edition  of  “Pablo”  ajijieared 
with  20  n(‘w  illustrations  to  siijijdy  the  "larunr."  In  1S94  the  series  of  illustrations 
for  “I ton  (Quixote,"  202  of  them,  which  was  to  be  to  him  his  crowning  work,  the  great 
comjx'iisation  for  his  blighted  years  was  begun,  and  filled  the  decade  left  to  him  with 
“hard  but  hajtjry  labor,”  giving  to  the  world,  as  a  writer  gracefully  says,  “the  jrerfect 
interpretation  of  one  S])anish  master  by  another.” 

\V('  are  grateful  for  this  final  chajder  in  the  mainuHl,  too  .short  life.  Yet,  to  most  of 
us,  “Pablo  ”  will  remain  the  unrivah'd  as  it  was  the  first  great  success  of  the  young  pen . 
The  sunlight  that  gilds  the  Segovian  streets  is  the  sunlight  of  youth;  the  dash  and 
Joui/nc  of  the  figures  that  people  them  are  the  essence  of  youth,  the  mysterious,  j)recious 
something  that  flits  away  with  the  flitting  of  the  years.  And  the  original  edition 
the  Honhoun*  edition  enriched  by  these  charming  and  daring  lours  de  force  in  ]>en  and 
ink,  these  delicious  vignettes,  even  by  the  "lacune,"  that  saddens  the  closing  ])ages 
like  a  silence  after  merry  speech  continues  the  chosen  edition,  of  which  we  may  say 
heartily  after  Mr.  Pennell  that  “some  <lay  it  will  be  (piite  as  highly  ])rized  as  the  most 
]>recious  t'axton.” 

******* 

Mr.  Pennell  has  lanumted  s(»mewhat  bitterly  that  a.s  a  mere  illustrator  \'i(‘rge  could 
not  have  hojred  for  a  gallery  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  his  work.  However,  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  that  honor  was  his,  or  aj)proximately  so.  Then*  was  a  gallery  in  tlu* 
Fine  Arts  Huilding,  at  the  Paris  Fxjtosition  of  1889,  practically  given  over  to  the  di.s- 
play  of  \'ierge's  drawings,  and  a  splendid  and  greatly  admired  disj)lay  it  was,  and 
followed  by  the  conferring  of  a  gold  medal  uj>on  him.  .\  month  lat(“r  he  was  made 
"('heralier  de  In  Lefiiou  d'  Honneur,"  a  distinction  doubtless  very  grateful  to  his  simj)le, 
responsive  spirit,  and  all  the  more  s*)  for  the  frightful  ord<>al  through  which  he  had 

j)a,s.scd. 

I’leasant  glimjjses  of  him  in  the  last  yc'ars  of  his  life  have  been  given  us  by  friends 
w  ho  visited  him  in  his  <piiet  home  at  l?oulogue-sur-Seine.  .\Iways  cheerful,  they  said, 
often  singing,  never  idle,  but  surroumh'd  by  the  implements  of  his  beloved  work; 
with  a  background  of  summer  garden  jieojiled  by  fond  members  of  his  family,  and  w  ith 
the  memory  of  his  own  cordial  words  to  bestow  on  parting  guests,  what  better  things 
could  his  most  fervent  discijiles  have  wislu'd  for  him?  It  seems  that  he  wished  so 
little  for  himself,  so  jiathetically  litth*  -only  the  jiower  to  work  at  that  which  was  his 
hapj)iness,  and  doubtle.ss  also  the  appreciation  of  “those  w  ho  know.” 

The  Mesa  Verde  is  tho  siihjoot  of  ono  of  tho  roooiit  instnlliuonts  of 
tho  “National  Parks  of  tho  rnitod  Statos”  sorios  riinnin<;  in  tho 
Sjianish  odition  of  tho  Bulletix,  tlio  followin'?  hoiii'?  tho  En}?lish 
vorsion  of  tho  artiolo: 

Tho  ono  outstandinj;  foaturo  of  tho  national  ])arks  whioh  tho 
I’nitod  Statos  (lovorninont  has  sot  apart  for  tlio  uso  and  onjoyinont 
of  its  ])ooplo  is  tliat  oaoh  jiark  is  (piito  ilifforont  from  all  tho  othors 
and  that  oaoh  has  a  markod  individuality  of  its  own,  Whilo  tho 


l  tlK  l  P-I-KUKA  I  KD  Kl  lA."'  UP  .MP.«A  \P^lt.  P,. 

TW  picture  shows  the  stunted  eedar  and  pinyon  trees  in  this  ordinarily  arid  reRion  iustifyinK  the  title  of  Mesa  Verde.  The 
niKhest  point  of  the  park  is  I’ark  I’oint,  S,.‘>74  feet  above  sea  level,  while  Point  L(X)kont,'the  most  prominent  point  on  the 
Mesa  has  an  elevation  of  S,4'.iS  feet  abo\e  sea  level.  .\  new  wagon  road,  open  to  anlom()l)iles  as  well,  ascends  the  mesa  in 
lull  view  of  i’oint  l,<M)koul . 
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oxtraonliiiarv  sci'iiic  bi'auty  and  tlio  inuai-kablo  natural  phenomena 
whieli  eliaracterize  tliese  empires  of  {grandeur  are  also  ])resent  ai 
Mesa  Verde,  this  reservation  possesses  in  addition  interestin'^  areliaeo- 
lofjieal  attractions.  Hidden  amonj'  the  barren  canyons  tliere  have 
been  discovered  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  a  civilization  whieli  passed 
out  of  existence  so  many  centuries  aj^o  that  not  even  tradition 
recalls  its  j)eo])le.  In  many  respects  these  ruins  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  found  in  the  southwestern  jiart 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  exploration 
work  is  still  jj^oin*;  on  in  this  park;  in  fact,  two  new  relics  or  types  of 
ruins  liave  been  discovered  as  recently  as  last  year  and  the  year 
jirecedin^. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  in  the  extreme  soutliwestern  corner 
of  Colorado.  In  IhOt)  it  was  set  aside  by  an  act  of  (\)n<];ress  from  the 
Ute  Reservation  in  order  to  ])reserve  tlie  jireliistoric  antiquities  it 
contains.  Of  tlie  innumeralde  mesas  or  small  isolated  plateaus 
risin"  al)ru])tly  for  hundreds  of  feet  from  tlie  fiare  and  often  arid 
plains  in  tlie  southwestern  section  of  the  United  States,  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known.  Its  name.  Mesa  Verde,  is  the  Spanish  for 
Oreen  Table,  so  called  because  it  is  covered  witli  stunted  cedar  and 
pinon  trees  in  a  region  where  trees  are  few.  The  jiark  is  about  77 
square  miles  in  area.  The  liighest  spot  on  tlie  Mesa  is  Point  Lookout, 
over  S, ()()()  feet  in  altitude.  The  western  edge  is  a  fine  bluff  2,()()() 
feet  above  the  Montezuma  Valley,  whose  irrigation  lakes  and  bril¬ 
liantly  green  tields  are  set  off  nobly  against  the  distant  Rico  Moun¬ 
tains.  To  the  west  are  the  La  Salle  ami  Illue  Mountains  in  Utah, 
with  the  Ute  Mountains  in  the  immediate  foreground.  In  the  park 
are  numerous  canyons  and  a  stiuly  of  the  ruins  in  each  canyon  offers 
to  the  visitor  an  exqierience  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

'I'he  credit  for  having  fimt  discovered  these  ruins  belongs  to  two 
herdsmen,  Richard  and  Alfred  Wetherill.  It  hajipened  one  December 
day  in  IScSS  while  they  were  riding  together  through  the  pinon  wood 
on  the  mesa  in  search  of  stray  cattle.  They  penetrated  through  the 
ih'iise  scrub  and  came  to  the  edge  of  a  small  but  deep  canyon,  and 
there,  under  the  oyerreaching  cliffs  of  the  opposite  side,  apparentl}’^ 
hanging  above  a  great  precipice,  they  saw  what  they  thought  was  a 
city  with  towers  and  walls.  They  explored  it  a  bit  more  closely  and 
called  it  Cliff  Palace. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins;  it  is  the  largest 
and  most  prominent.  Its  name  is  really  a  misnomer,  for  it  was  not 
a  palace  at  all,  but  a  village  consisting  of  a  groiij)  of  houses  with  a  total 
of  about  200  rooms  for  family  living  and  22  round  kivas  or  sacred 
rooms  for  woi-ship.  S])ruce  Tree  House  was  the  next  important 
ex])loration.  This  little  district  was  undoubtedly  a  town  of  inqior- 
5C.21— Hull.  2  -17 - 7 
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(M.IKK  TA  LACK,  Til  K  I,  A  l{(i  KST  ANH  MOST  I’ |{(  )M  I N  K  Nl'  OK  I'llK  MKSA  VKUDK  KCIN.s. 

('ll If  I’alaiv  lie.s  mi<li‘r  I  lu'  i  iiaf  of  an  i‘iioi'iiioiis  <-avi*  wliicli  arclii's  .‘>(1 1  o  KKI  foci  aliovc  il .  Tlicciiliaiu  c  faces  I  he  wesi ,  hHikiii- 
across  the  canyon  lo  the  o|i|iosilc  shle,  in  full  view  of  a  ureal  |>ronionlory,  on  lop  of  wliicli  slainis  llie  ruin  of  an  ami™ 
pnehlo.  The  lolal  leiiulh  of  I  he  i)alace  is  nearly  iflHlfeel .  There  is  one  passageway  lhal  may  he  (lesiunated  a  si  reel  horilen^l 
hy  hiuh  walls,  over  which  a  passer-hy  could  not  liKik.  There  were  i)rohal)ly  alioiil  opo  riKiiiis  in  this  uroiip,  secular  or  li'Ui: 
nKiins,  and  sacred  or  wreinonial  chainliers  odied  kivas. 


TKKKACKS  AT  THK  SOfTlIKKN  KND  OF  Cl, IFF  l-ALACK,  MKSA  VKKOK. 

Theiiiijiirily  of  I  In- ciTcmiiiiiiil  rooms  arc  iKromp.iiiiol  l>y  n‘cloiit;'iliirfli;iml)iTS,  Iml  one  of  I  Immii,  sil  iiott><l  uhoiil  oOfecf  from  llio 
weilern  cml,  lias  no  rooms  near  if.  These  foromonial  rooms  fall  into  I  wo  types  ( I)  siiblerranean  kivas  luivint:  baiupieltes 
arounil  their  vides,  separaleil  by  root  supports  ealleil  peilestals;  (2)  kivas  (leslilnie  of  banqnelles  or  iiedestals,  probably 
toilless,  their  roofs  beini;  replaeed  by  biub  snrroimdin);  walls.  Twenty  ceremonial  rooms  have  lieen  referred  to  Ibe  first 
tyiie,  two  or  three  t.o  the  second.  Tlie  sh  iiie  of  the  kivas  varies  from  circular  to  stpiarc  with  rounded  corners.  Their  archi¬ 
tecture  varies  somewhat  and  t  heir  <lepth  is  not  uniform.  One  of  the  kivas  is  painted  yellow,  the  lower  part  of  another  is 
red,  with  triainrillar  decora* ions  on  the  upper  border. 
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tancp,  harboring  at  least  3o()  inhabitants.  It  originaUv  contained 
about  130  rooms,  built  of  dressed  stone  laid  in  adobe  mortar  with  the 
outside  lid’s  chinked  with  chips  of  rock  and  pottery.  Balcony  House, 
containing  some  ‘Jo  rooms,  some  of  which  are  in  almost  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  and  Tunnel  House,  with  20  rooms  and  2  kivas,  are  among  the 
better  known  and  most  accessible  of  the  other  ruins.  It  has  been 
computed  that  there  are  over  300  ruined  buildings  in  the  park,  of 
which  not  more  than  100  are  known  to  science. 

The  arrangement  of  houses  in  a  cliff  dwelling  of  the  size  of  ('liff 
Palace,  for  example,  is  characteristic  and  intimately  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  the  social  divisions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
])opulation  was  composed  of  a  numlx'r  of  units,  possibly  clans,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  social  organization  more  or  less  distinct  from  the 
others,  a  condition  that  appears  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  a  clan  were  not  necessarily  connected,  although 
generally  neighboring  rooms  were  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  uses.  Thus,  each  clan  had  its  men’s  rooms,  which  were 
ceremonially  called  the  '‘kiva.  ”  Here  the  men  of  the  clan  jiractically 
lived,  engaged  in  their  occupations.  Each  clan  had  also  one  or  more 
rooms  which  may  he  styled  the  living  rooms,  and  other  inclosures  for 
granaries  or  storage  of  corn.  All  these  ditferent  rooms  taken  together 
constitute  the  houses  that  belonged  to  one  clan. 

The  conviction  that  each  kiva  denotes  a  distinct  social  unit,  as  a 
clan  or  a  family,  is  supported  by  a  general  similarity  in  the  masonry 
of  the  kiva  walls  and  that  of  adjacent  houses  ascribed  to  the  same 
clan.  From  the  mimh(*r  of  these  rooms  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  at  least  23  social  units  or  clans  in  Cliff  Palace.  The  kivas 
were  the  rooms  where  the  men  spent  most  of  the  time  devoted  to 
ceremonies,  councils,  and  other  gatherings.  In  the  social  conditions 
])revalent  at  Cliff  Palace  the  religious  fraternity  was  limited  to  the 
men  of  the  clan. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  speculate  as  to  the  problems  and 
customs  of  these  cliff  dwellers.  Their  life  must  have  been  a  ditlicult 
one  in  this  dry  country.  Game  was  scarce  and  hunting  arduous. 
The  Mancos  River  yielded  a  few  fish.  The  earth  contributed  berries 
or  nuts.  Water  was  rare  and  found  only  in  sequestered  places  near 
the  heads  of  the  canyons.  Nevertheless  the  iidiabitants  cultivated 
their  farms  and  raised  their  corn,  which  they  ground  on  flat  stones 
called  “metates.”  They  baked  their  bread  on  flat  stone  griddles 
and  boiled  their  meat  in  well-made  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
artistically  decorated.  They  confidently  believed  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  the  gods  to  make  the  rain  fall  and  the  corn  grow. 
They  were  a  religious  people  who  worshipped  the  sun  as  the  father 
of  all  the  earth  and  as  the  mother  who  brought  them  all  their  material 
blessings. 


l*hc>t<»KrHph  l>y  Arthur  (  haptnun. 

THE  KOt’NI)  TOWKU  OF  CLIFF  PALACE,  MESA  VERDE  PARK. 

Round  and  square  towers  are  among  the  pieturesciue  structures  of  the  ruins.  So  solidly  were  they  built  that  time  has  done  but 
little  damage  to  them.  The  stones  in  the  wails  are  skillfully  dre.s,sed,fitled  to  one  another  and  C"arefnlly  laid,  making  a  per¬ 
fectly  symmetriral  form.  The  tower  was  evidently  ceremonial  in  function,  or  it  may  have  .served  as  an  Observatory. 


Pluitoaruph  hy  Arthur  Chapman. 

ENTRANCE  TO  LOM'ER  FLOORS,  SPRl'CE  TliEE  HOCSE. 

There  were  counted  in  Spruce  Tree  House  114  riHuns  and  S  ceremonial  chambers  or  kiviis,  leading  to  the  belief  that  not  far  from 
3o0  people  dwelt  therein.  The  rooms  are  divided  into  two  groups  by  a  court  or  street  nmn'ing  east  and  west.  Hoofs  and 
floors  in  many  of  the  rooms  are  well  preserved  and  the  walls  show  splendid  masonry.  The  varied  coloring  of  the  plaster 
indicates  that  it  was  done  at  different  times. 


ISALCONY  HOrSK,  ONK  OF  TJIE  M()I{E  I.M  I’OKTANT  Kl’INS  AT  MESA  VEHDE. 
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'riicv  ])()ss(>ss(mI  m(»  writ  ((Ml  laiiguaj't'  and  could  only  nM  ord  tlicir 
tliouf'hls  hy  a  few  syinhols,  which  (hey  iiainlcd  on  (heir  (Mirthenware 
jars  or  scratched  on  tlu'  rocks.  As  tludr  scmisc  of  IxMUity  was  kciMi 
tlu'ir  art,  tliouffh  primitive,  was  true,  rarely  realistic,  and  (jenerally 
symbolic.  Their  decoration  of  cotton  fabrics  and  ceramic  work 
mijjlit  be  ealled  beautiful  when  judged  by  the  tasti's  of  to-day.  They 
fasliioned  a.\('s,  sjiear  points,  and  rude  tools  of  stone;  (h(*y  wove 
sandals  and  made  attractive  basketry. 

'Pile  Mc'sa  Verde  tribes  ])robably  liad  little  culture  wlien  tlu'y 
first  climbed  thes(>  preeijiitous  rocks  and  found  shelter  in  tlie  natural 
eaves  under  tlu*  overhanging  floor  of  the  mesa.  TIumi  with  passing 
g(Mierations  tlu'v  took  to  constructing  rude  buildings.  Laddei’s  were 
substituted  for  zigzag  trails;  adobe  supjilanted  caves;  brick  and  stone 
succeeded  adobe.  Xot  contcMit  with  rude  and  rough  buildings  tlu'v 
shaped  stones  into  ivgular  forms,  ornanuMited  tluMU  witli  design,  and 
laid  tliem  one  on  another.  Their  masonry  resisted  the  (h'structive 
foiTes  of  (MMituries  of  rain  and  snow  beating  u])on  tliem. 

Evidencing  this  advance  in  the  cliff  chwllers’  civilization  is  the 
remarkable  Sun  Temple  which  Dr.  d.  Waitin’  Fewki's,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  iinearthed  during  the  summer  of  li)l.j,  on  a  great 
mound  on  the  top  of  the  nu>sa.  This  was  an  imjiortant  discovi'ry. 
It  suggests  the  jKM’iod  when  the  tribes  had  Ix'gun  to  emerge  from  the 
caves  and  build  u])on  the  surface.  Dr.  Fewkes  believ('s  the  Temple 
was  built  about  1800  A.  1).  and  marked  the  final  stage  in  Mi'sa  Verde 
dev('lo])ment.  The  structure  occuiiii's  a  commanding  position  con¬ 
venient  to  many  large  inhabited  cliff  dwidlings.  Its  masonry  shows 
growth  in  the  art  of  construction  and  its  walls  are  embellished  hy 
gc'ometrical  figures  carved  in  rock.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
this  structnre  was  not  a  house  for  tem])oral  needs  nor  a  fortress,  hut 
a  rc'ligious  structure.  Dr.  Fewkes  ])resents  the  following  statement 
in  a  recent  contribution  to  Art  and  Archaeology; 

Pcrlia))s  the  feature  which  lias  liad  more  weight  than  any  other  cliaracteristic  in  an 
iiiter|tretatioii  of  the  meaning  of  this  hiiihling  is  a  .symbol  existing  on  the  upper  surface 
of  one  of  the  cornerstones.  This  object  is  inclo.'cd  on  north,  south  and  east  sidi's  by 
walls,  but  is  open  on  the  west.  The  figure  on  top  of  the  stone  inclosed  in  ties  way 
is  the  leaf  of  a  fossil  ])alm  of  the  Cretaceous  jieriod.  and  as  a  symbol  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  sun.  which  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  scy-god  worship  of 
modern  Pueblos.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  rock  upon  which  this  fossil  is 
found  was,  in  early  y)rehistoric  times,  a  shrine,  connected  with  solar  or  s.cy-god  wor¬ 
ship,  long  before  it  1  ecame  the  corner  stone  of  a  temple,  and  was  frequented  by  the 
jiriests  of  the  neighboring  cliff  houses  in  their  worshij)  of  the  rain  god  who  made  the 
corn  germinate  and  watered  its  growing  i)lants.  I.ater  in  time,  but  long  before  the 
recorded  history  of  Colorado  began  a  building  was  construct(»d  about  this  .shrine, 
the  stone  with  the  fossil  palm  leaf  became  the  corner  stone  of  a  large  building,  which 
on  account  of  the  re.semblance  of  the  symbol  to  the  sun  is  called  Sun  Temple. 

Ill  this  (•oimeetioii  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Fewkes  has  just 
made  amiouiieemeiit  of  another  disc-overy  during  the  sumnuM’  of  10 Hi. 
From  among  tlie  groiij)  of  mounts  known  as  tlie  Mummy  Dake  group 


SOME  OK  THE  AUT  WORK  OK  THE  MESA  VEUDE  INDIANS. 

Top:  Designs  and  p.itterns  of  pjltery  and  basketry  work.  Middle:  Stones  from  Sun  Temple  eovered  witli  geomelriral  and 
emblematical  designs.  Lower:  Drawing  showing  constructive  detail  of  the  Sun  Temple,  discovered  by  Dr.  Fewkes  in  the 
summer  of  1913. 
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lu‘  has  hroujjht  to  light  for  tlu*  hist  tiino  a  now  typo  of  prohistoric 
l)iiil(ling,  a  ty])o  ro])rosoutativo  of  a  oonsidorahlo  rogion.  Whon  this 
hiiihling  was  oxoavatod,  forty  doinioiliary  rooms  and  four  c  iroular 
ooromonial  kivas  woro  found  on  tho  ground  floor.  Tho  formor  wore 
mainly  two  storios  in  hoight.  A  row  of  rooms  to  tho  north  of  ono 
of  tho  kivas  sliows  ovidonoos  of  a  third  story,  whioh  would  ])rohahly 
have  lirought  tho  original  numhor  of  rooms  to  moro  than  fifty.  To 
tfio  south  of  this  kiva  is  a  groat  oourt  sup])osod  to  havo  boon  a 
danoo  jilaza  amf  still  inolosod  in'  tho  romnants  of  a  wall. 

d'lio  ox])l(U'ors  in  tho  Mosa  \'ordc  rogion  arc  cpiito  onthusiastio  ovor 
tho  discovory  of  two  such  romarkahlo  structuros  within  tho  short 
])oriod  dovotod  to  tho  work,  and  fool  that  thoro  is  much  moro  to  ho 
liroiight  to  light  of  gonuino  historic  and  archaoologic  interest. 

A  New  Food  Mammal  is  tlio  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
August  numhor  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington,  1).  C.). 
It  (teals  with  that  acpiatic,  horhiA'orous  animal,  Ixdonging  to  tho 
order  of  Sirenia,  known  as  the  manatc'o,  or  sea  coir,  particularly  witli 
ivferonco  to  tho  Aaluo  of  its  fh'sh  as  food  for  man.  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Aloxamh'r  tlraham  Ihdl  is  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  in  the 
manatee  wo  may  havo  a  food  animal  wliich,  if  prop(‘rly  cared  for  and 
donmsticatial,  would  prove  to  ho  of  iiu'stimahlo  value  in  adding  to 
tlie  moat  supply  of  tho  world,  and  it  is  duo  to  his  initiatiA'o  that  a 
certain  ])roliminarv  investigation  was  made  in  Florida  during  tho 
past  winter  with  tliat  end  in  view. 

Tho  manat(U‘,  according  to  the  writer  in  tho  Journal,  is  a  docile, 
easily-domesticated  mammal  ivsomhling  a  long-hodiod  seal  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Tlioro  are  no  hind  limbs,  hut  a  liroad,  rounded  tail,  whioh 
forms  a  powerful  propidlor  in  swimming.  The  skin  is  naked,  like 
that  of  an  olepliant,  sparsely  covonal  with  hairs,  and  about  1  inch 
thick.  Tho  animal  attains  a  maximum  length  of  1.5  to  IS  foot,  and 
old  hulls  weigh  as  mucli  as  half  or  t  hro(>-cjuartors  of  a  ton.  Tho  fore 
limbs  are  flipper  shajiod  and  anything  hut  graceful,  hut  they  are  of 
good  size  and  ar((  used  for  holding  food  and  convoying  it  to  tho  mouth. 
'Pho  female  carri(‘s  her  young  honoath  tho  flippiT  and  suckles  it  in 
this  position,  a  circumstanoo  whioh  probably  gave  rise  to  the  mer¬ 
maid  myth,  since  the  upper  portion  of  tho  body  is  out  of  the  water 
at  the  time.  Columhus  statics  that  he  saw  throe  mermaids  on  his 
first  voyage  to  tho  W(>st  Indies,  hut  that  they  woro  not  as  charming 
as  lu'  had  lunm  led  to  holieve. 

Irrespective  of  the  various  marvelous  storios  of  mermaids,  sirens, 
and  other  moro  or  toss  mythical  creatures  to  which  th(‘  manatee  or 
some  of  its  close  relatiA'os  havo  given  rise  from  time  to  time,  the  real 
animal  is  avoII  known  to  naturalists,  and  some  of  its  characteristics 
ar((  sot  out  in  the  Journal  article  as  follows: 

They  breed  in  .small  lagoons  and  bayous  and  have  one  or  two  calves,  the  period  of 
^(•station  being  probably  about  eight  months.  The  family  commonly  consists  of  four — 


Courle*y  of  Th»*  Journal  of  IIiTodity. 


A  MAN ATKK  OU  SKA  COW  FIJOM  TIIK  AMAZON. 


Manatees  of  several  dillerenl  speeies  are  found  in  the  warmer  .\llanlic  waters  of  .\merica,  sometimes  coming  as  far  noriti  as  \'ir»;inia.  The  Imceaneers  of  tlie  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main  prized 
them  as  a  sonree  of  meat .  oil,  and  leather.  They  are  so  defenseless  that  they  have  In’en  almost  e.xlerminaled  in  the  waters  of  the  I'niteii  States.  Imt  eonid  prol)al>lv  lie  inereased  wlihonl 
ilillienlty  if  earisl  for.  The  aliove  iihotocraiih  shows  a  manatee  on  its  liaek,  a  position  the  animal  assumes  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  his  flipiHTs.  when  the  water  is  let  out  of  liis  lank. 
(Cholonraph  from  I  lie  New  Vork  ZiHilonieal  So<*iety.) 


C^mrtfsy  of  Th«-  .loiinml  of  Heredity. 

A  SIUKN  OF  TIIK  AMKKK'AN  ('OAST. 

Tho  manatoos  found  in  tho  Atlantic  waters  of  America  were  taken  l)y  early  travelers  for  inerniaids 
and  mermen,  ami  some  of  the  descriptions  do  credit  to  the  imagination  of  the  old  voyauers.  The 
above  drawmt;,  from  an  old  chronicle,  shows  the  mermaid  which  ai>peared  to  (  ai)t.  Schmidt  and 
his  crew  oil  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  Hill).  To  the  unromantic  modern  eye.  these 
"mermaids”  are  far  from  serluclive  in  appearance,  hut  may  furnish  a  valuable  meat  supply. 


(’ourtony  of  TIu*  .foiirnal  of  Heredity. 


AN  OM)  MAN  OF  THK  SKA. 

Nfedieval  writers  t;ave  the  name  of  p/ioc?  to  various  marine  animals  which  in  form  faintly  resmnhled 
a  human  Ihuiik.  Manatees,  dUKontts,  seals,  walru.ses,  etc.,  all  .seem  to  have  been  reyarded  as  one 
s|H‘cies  under  this  name,  and  to  have  been  idenlilied  loosely  with  mermaids  and  tritons,  .tmbrosi- 
nus  yives  the  above  picture  of  what  he  calls  stiKX  maris,  an  old  man  of  the  sea.  Natives  around 
the  Hed  .Sea.  it  is  said,  took  these  creatures  to  be  the  survivors  of  I’haraoh’s  .\rmy,  ilrowned  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Chihlren  of  Israel. 
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the  adult  i>air,  one  half-t'rown  individual,  and  the  calf,  which  is  jienerally  horn  in 
the  autumn. 

Due  to  its  ]>eculiar  anatomy,  it  is  imi)ossihle  for  the  manatee  to  leave  the  water, 
and  any  stories  to  that  effect,  if  traced  down,  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  some 
other  animal.  It  is  entindy  inoffensive  and  is  unable  even  to  resist  attack.  Its 
survival  in  the  struj'gle  for  existence  is  due  to  the  fac  t  that  it  never  freciuents  the 
open  .seas,  but  stays  in  shallow  water,  where  it  is  safe  from  ])redatory  denizens  of  tin* 
dee]),  and  being  unable  to  go  on  land,  it  has  escaju'd  the  })ursuit  of  the  land  carnivores. 

The  animal  is  entirely  herbivorous  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  does  all  its  {-ating 
under  water.  This  is  ))ossible  because*  the  uj)i)er  lij)  is  cleft,  and  the  lij)  ))ocket, 
togeth(‘r  with  the  mouth,  forms  a  combination  similar  to  a  c  anal-lock  .sy.stem.  In 
ca])tivity  it  will  eat  jcractically  all  vegetables  and  even  bread. 

Immediately  lieneath  the  inch-thick  .skin  is  a  layer  of  blul>ber,  averaging  IJ  inches 
in  thickness,  lleneath  the  latter  is  the  meat,  all  of  which  is  eciually  edible.  The 
meat  surrounds  a  skeleton  of  very  simj)le  construction,  comicrising  a  skull,  vertebral 
column,  and  strong,  massive  ribs  of  great  density. 

The  manatee  has  been  observed  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  through  the  West  Indies, 
in  Florida,  along  the  (iulf  coast  and  Mexico,  and  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the  twentieth 
degrc'e  of  south  latitude,  it  ascends  rivers  for  great  distances.  Since  Cajet.  Damicier, 
the  exjclorer,  sjeeaks  of  the  animal  in  the  (iuatemalan  lakes,  it  is  jcrobable  that  it  could 
e.xi.st  in  domestication  in  the  Florida  lakes  ecpially  as  well. 

Ill  connection  with  its  food  value,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is 
quoted  as  writing  of  the  animal  as  follows: 

The.se  huge  and  inoffensive  creatures  were  fairly  swarming  in  the  rivers,  bays, 
and  lagoons  of  Florida  when  the  white  man  lirst  c*ame  to  America.  In  countless 
herds  they  grazed  upon  the  seaweeds  and  water  plants,  just  as  the  buffalo  grazed 
upon  the  plains  of  the  West.  The  flesh  of  the  manatee  was  much  prized,  atid  the 
creature  was  al.so  valuable  for  its  liide  and  oil.  It  was  not  found  in  the  open  sea  far 
away  from  land,  but  inhabited  the  shallow  waters  in  bays,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of 
rivers. 

It  was  an  animal  of  from  !•  to  12  feet  in  length  (about  the  .size  of  a  cow),  and  was  so 
c'asily  caught  that  with  the  increa.se  of  the  white  population  it  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  In  fact,  it  has  practically,  like  the  buffalo,  become  extinct,  although  a 
protected  herd  still  exists  in  the  Miami  Tliver.  With  suitable  protection  this  herd 
would  again  increase  and  might  be  made  an  important  focnl  supply  for  Florida  and  the 
world.  There  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  that  herds  could  be  ea.sily  kept  in  confinement 
in  the  lagcKuis  of  Florida  as  private  property. 

Further  details  us  to  the  characteristics  of  the  animals  are  given 
in  tlie  Journal  in  tlie  form  of  the.  following  quotation  from  an  old 
writer: 

Their  manners  and  dispositions  are  .stated  by  voyagers  to  be  inoffensive,  mild,  and 
even  amiable.  Iluffon  states  that  they  are  both  intelligent  and  .sociable,  not  tiaturally 
afraid  of  man,  but  rather  free  to  approach  him  ancl  to  follow  him  ^\'ith  confidence  and 
promptitude.  But  they  have  espec-ially  a  kindly  feeling  for  their  fellows.  They 
usually  a.ssociate  in  troops  and  crowd  together  with  the  young  in  the  center,  as  if  to 
preserve  them  from  all  harm;  ancl  when  danger  be.sets  them  each  is  willing  to  bear 
his  share  in  mutual  defense  or  attack.  When  one  has  been  .struck  with  the  harpoon 
it  has  been  notic(*cl  tliat  the  others  will  attempt  to  tear  the  dreadful  weapon  from  the 
Wounded  fle.sh. 

When  the  cubs  are  captured  tlie  mother  becomes  carc*less  of  her  own  pre.servation; 
ancl  .should  the  mother  be  the  victim,  the  young  follow  her  fondly  to  the  shore,  where 
they  are  speedily  secured  and  slain. 


C'ourti^fy  of  The  Journal  of  Hrnality. 

CATHEHlNfi  THE  SUBMARINE  MANATEE  HAY. 


Courtesy  of  The  Journal  itf  Hereility, 


A  KI.ORIHA  MANATEE. 


Miuiiiloos  fire  si  ill  fuunti  in  ii  fow  of  I  lio  inlets  and  bayous  of  Florida,  and  probably  could  be  doniesi  icaled  in  nniny  of  I  he 
lakes.  In  captivity  they  eat  almost  any  vetfctable  food  that  is  ottered,  and  are  extremely  docile.  The  s|)ccimen  here 
shown  is  kept  in  a’tank  by  ('apt.  C.  H.  Thompson,  of  Miami.  (l*hotof:raph  by  David  Fairchild.) 


The  iirincipal  footl  of  the  manatee  in  Florida  is  a  remarkable  crass  whieh  deserves  attention  from  acriculturists.  It  is 
remarkably  rich  in  nitrocen  and  contains  over  2  jfcr  cent  of  iron.  Its  long,  soft  stems  nearly  fill  many  of  the  creeks 
along  the  coast,  and  it  can  be  harvestetl  with  a  strong  rake.  (Photograph  by  David  Fairchild.) 
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Hul’fon  also  tolls  us  that  (ioinara  roarc'd  one  in  a  lake  in  Santo  Doininpo  and  pre¬ 
served  it  for  the  Ion*;  period  of  2(!  years.  It  heeaine  so  tame  and  familiar  as  to  answer 
to  its  name,  atid  took  pleasantly  whatevcM-  nourishment  was  offered. 

As  (o  the  jtnictical  valtio  of  tlir  skin,  hltibher,  and  Itont's  of  tin* 
animal,  and  in  regard  <<>  tin'  food  valno  of  its  llosli,  the  Journal 
jrivcs  tlio  followinjr  account : 

('apt.  Oampier  remarks  that  the  skin  of  tlie  manate(‘  proved  of  much  vali;e  to 
the  huccaueers,  who  u.sed  it  for  their  most  stn'uuous  work,  including;  thole  straps  on 
their  oars.  The  hides  of  the  old  hulls  proved  too  heavy  for  the  primitive  methods 
employed,  hut  shaved  strips  Were  u.sed  as  horsewhips.  When  simply  dried  the  skin 
was  as  hard  as  wood,  and  dried  and  twisted  strips  of  the  skin  afforded  serviceable 
walkin';  sticks.  It  is  sai<l  that  native  shielils  which  Were  covered  with  manatee  skin 
wer<‘  proof  against  mu.sket  bullets. 

The  thick  layer  of  bluhher  which  surrounds  the  entire  body  furnishes  an  oil  which 
is  also  of  much  value.  It  is  proclaimed  as  equal  therapeutically  to  cod-liver  oil, 
and  is,  in  addition,  odorle.ss  and  practically  ta.steless  and  contains  no  iodine.  It  is 
clear,  limpid,  and  ch'anly,  and  old  writers  often  remark  that  it  never  “ru-sts"  or 
becomes  rancifl. 

Mecause  of  tlu*  unusual  density,  shape,  and  size  of  the  bones,  they  would  make  a 
goo<l  sub.stitute  for  ivory.  Tliey  take  a  high  polish  without  cracking  and  have  no 
central  cavity.  Since  there  are  few  small  hones,  the  vertebral  column  and  heavy 
ribs  supporting  the  entire*  body,  practically  the  entire  o.sseous  portion  of  the  body 
Would  be  available. 

With  good  veal,  bacon,  ham,  beef,  chops,  and  other  similar  meats  now  retailing 
at  an  average*  eef  oO  e'cnts  a  pound,  with  pe*r  e*ent  of  the  animal  available  as  .salable 
meat,  the  ee'eenomic  worth  of  an  animal  weighing  perhaps  half  a  ton  anel  as  we*ll  con- 
slrue'ted  for  the  e-utting  of  salable  me*at  as  is  the  manate*e,  is  easily  seen.  Althenigh 
unele*r  mode*rn  pae'king-house*  e'onelitions  abse)lute*ly  notliing  is  wasteel.  it  se*e*ms  pre)b- 
able*  that  the*  manate*e  would  he  more  economie'ally  hanelled  in  the  ahbalenr  than  are* 
many  e)the*r  animals  ne)W  he*ing  useel. 

The  natural  fooel  e)f  the  manatee  is  e*e)mmonly  kneewn  as  manatee  grass,  technically 
('jimodotra  maiialorum.  It  grows  in  the  rivers  of  I'leirida  in  enormous  quantities, 
with  ste*ms  often  4  fe>e*t  lemg,  lying  deermant  in  winte*r,  hut  in  summe*r  almeist  filling 
the*  rive*r.  It  is  e*asily  pulle*d  up  with  a  rake*  with  stremg  teeth,  and  a  man  e  an  gather 
a  boatload  of  it  in  an  hemr  eer  Iwet.  *  *  * 

In  sum.  the*  manale*e*  e’an  probably  be  re*are*d  e*a.sily  in  the  warm,  shullenv  Waters  of 
the*  Southern  Slale*s,  which  are*  ner.v  unpre)due*tive.  A  manatee  will  appare*ntly  fur¬ 
nish  as  much  me*at  as  a  ste*er,  will  preehably  ine*re*ase*  as  rapielly,  e*an  be  as  e*asily  e'are*el 
for,  anel  may  invedve*  le*ss  expense.  Manatee  bree»eling  as  a  conime*re'ial  enterprise 
in  the  lakes,  inlets,  and  rivers  whe*re  the  e*limate  is  warm  enoeigh  lexeks  like  a  feasible, 
pre)fitable.  anel  u.seful  unele*rtaking.  Animal  breeelers  should  take  it  up,  anel  .shoulei 
be*  encourage'd  by  some*  suitable  governmental  action. 

In  view  of  the  threatonoel  shorttifro  of  fooel  sujtplios  throughout 
the  wetrlel,  affecting  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  countries,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  new  source  for  meat  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  The.  manatee  has  its  habitat  in  the  shallow  waters  of  tropical 
anel  suhtreipieal  America,  a  zetne  which  extenels  from  Florida  to  the 
twentieth  jtaralh'l  of  south  latituele.  The  civation,  therefore,  of  the 
new  industry  suggested  by  Dr.  He'll  the  hre'eding  and  domestication 
of  tlu'se  animals  is  a  matter  which  should  re'ceive  the  atte'iition 
of  gen'ernme'utal  experts  in  theise*  ceuin triers  whose  location  and  physi¬ 
cal  ceuulitiems  are  suiteel  tee  making  practical  te'sts  anel  e'xjierime'iits 
aleeng  the  line's  iiielie-ale'el  by  this  iirlie-le*. 


noX.  HOFFMAN  PHII.Il*. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Vnited  States  to  (’olomliia. 

Mr.  Philip,  the  newly  appointed  envoy  to  Colomhia,  was  horn  in  Washington,  D.  t'.,  July  l.'i,  1S72.  He 
received  his  early  schoolinKat  Lawre'neeville,  N.  J.,  and  later  studied  at  Macdalene  I'ollcge,  Camliridtre, 
England,  and  at  the  Columhian  Universitv  I,aw  Sehool,  now  the  Oeorge  Washington  University. 
In  18it7  he  was  engaged  in  investigation  work  for  the  United  States  Fish  (,'ommission.  On  November 
1,  liKil,  he  was  appointed  deputy  consul  general  at  Tangier,  and  the  following  year  was  named  vice 
and  deputy  c  insul  general  at  that  pjst:  later  he  was  also  designated  as  secretary  of  the  legation  there. 
In  191)8  Mr.  Philip  was  made  minister  resident  and  c.msul  general  to  .\byssinia.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Brazil  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on 
June  24,  1910,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  secretary  of  the  embassy.  On  February  10,  1912,  Mr. 
Philip  was  detailed  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  State  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
and  some  months  later  was  reappointed  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  July,  1910, 
he  was  designated  an<l  assigned  as  counsellor  of  Oie  embassy  at  ('onstautinoiile. 


I’hotoKraph  by  llarriff-lCwiiiK. 

JUKDAX  HERBERT  STABLER,  ESQ., 

C'hii-f  of  the  Dixision  of  Latin  .Vmorican  AlTairs  in  the  I’nitcd  .Statc.s  Department  of  State. 


Mr.  .''taliler  wa.s  horn  in  Baltimore,  M<1.,  Oetolier  Hi,  lSK.'i.  After  eompielinK  an  aeadcmie  eourse 
at  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity  in  1907  he  did  some  cradiiate  work  at  that  institution  and  also  at 
tile  Sorhonne,  and  the  College  de  Franav  For  a  while  he  served  as  field  seeretary  of  the  Marv- 
land  .'^tate  Lilirary  Commission,  and  in  1909  was  private  seeretary  to  the  Minister  at  Brussels. 
-Vfter  formal  examination  Mr.  St  abler  was  apiiointed  to  the  diplomatie  service  in  1909  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tycgation  at  Quito,  Ecuador.  In  1911  he  was  named  second  secretary  of  the  Em- 
Iiassy  at  Berlin,  hut  did  not  go  to  that  i>ost.  Later  that  year  he  was  sent  to  tiuatemala  as 
secretary  of  the  Legation,  and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Legation  in  Stockholm. 
During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Stabler  served  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  anil 
was  detailed  on  s|X'eial  assignments  to  Santo  Domingo  and  in  the  Embassy  at  London.  In  1910 
he  was  a.ssigncd  to  the  State  Department  for  duty  in  the  Division  of  Latin  .Vmerican  .MTairs; 
later  lieitig  designated  as  -Vcting  Chief  of  the  Division,  and  now  has  ln'en  apixiinted  Chief. 


British  Exploits  in  South  America.  A  hi.atory  of  Mritish  activities  in  exploration, 
military  adventure,  diplomacy,  science,  and  trade  in  Latin  America.  15y  W.  11. 
Koehel.  .  .  .  New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1917.  x  (4)  7)87  )>.  illus.  8°. 
Price,  $4. 

Christopher  Columbus,  in  poetry,  history,  and  art,  by  Sara  Acnes  Ryan.  l\'ith 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  F.  X.  ilcCabe.  Chica<;o,  The  Mayer  &  Miller  Co.,  1917. 
2.')9  (1)  p.  i)lates.  8°. 

Diaz  by  David  llannay.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  ct  Co.,  1917.  vi,  819  ]>.  8°. 

Price,  .82.  (“Makers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ”  edited  by  Basil  l\  illiams.) 

Latin  American  Stories.  Comi>ih‘d  by  (ieor^e  H.  Trtill.  New  York,  Sunday 
School  department.  Board  of  Foreis;n  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  BHtJ. 
9-5  ]).  12°.  Price,  2.')  cents. 

Elementary  Spanish  Reader  with  ])ractical  exercises  for  conversation.  By 
-Vuredio  .M.  Espitio.sa,  associate  j)rofe.ssor  of  Spanish,  Leland  Stanford  .lunior  Uni¬ 
versity.  Chica<>;o,  B(“nj.  Sanborn  A  Co.,  1911).  viii,  208  p.  12°.  Price  90  cents 
1  Being  part  of  the  “Hispanic  series.  ’’) 

Spanish  American  Life,  a  reader  for  students  of  modern  Spanish.  By  Iv  L.  C. 
Morse,  ])rincipal  Phil  .8heridan  .School,  Chicago.  Chicago,  Scott,  b'oresman  & 
Co.,  1917.  809  p.  illus.  8°.  Price,  81.2.7.  (The  Lake  Spanish  series;  (leneral 

eclitor,  Christian  (iau.ss,  Litt.  D.,  ])rofessor  of  modern  languages,  Princeton 
rniv('rsity.) 

Spanish  Commercial  Practice  connect<‘d  with  the  export  and  imjxirt  trade  to  and 
from  Spain,  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  countries  where  Spanish  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  language  of  commerce.  By  .lames  (Jrahain  .  .  .  and  (leorge  A.  S.  Oliver. 
Parts  1  ami  2.  New  York,  Macmillan  A  Co.,  1900  and  1910.  2  v.  maj)s.  diagrs. 

12°.  Price,  .82.20. 

Elementary  Spanish- American  Reader.  By  Eduardo  Berge-Soler  and  .loel 
Hatheway,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce*,  Boston.  Chicago,  Benj.  H.  .Sanborn 
A  Co.,  1917.  xiv,  400  j).  map.  illus.  12°.  Price*,  81.24.  (Being  part  eef  the 
“His|)anie*  se*ri(*s. ") 

Mexico  Coming  into  Light,  by  Jeihn  We*sley  Butler.  Cineiunati,  Je*nnings  & 
(iraham,  1897,  101  p.  3.7  cents. 

Mexico  in  Transition  from  the  ]>owe*r  of  ])olitie'al  Reunanism  to  e'ivil  anel  re*ligious 
liberty.  By  William  Butler.  New  York,  Hunt  A  Eaton,  1898.  xvi,  827  p. 
illus.  8°.  Price,  8L.70. 

Spanish  and  French  Rivalry  in  the  Gulf  Region  of  the  TJ.  S.,  1678-1702. 
'Phe*  be*ginnitig8e)f  Texas  and  Pen.sacola,  by  William  Eel warel  Dtinn.  .  .  .  Austin, 
Te*xas,  Universitv  of  Te*xas,  1917.  288  p.  8°.  (The  I'niversitv  Btilletin,  No. 
170.7,  .hill.  20,  1917.) 

The  Argentine  Standard  Directory  and  Buyers  Guide.  .  .  .  Eelicii')n.  1917. 
Bue*nos  Aire*s,  The  Standarel  I)ire*ctory  Co.,  1917.  480  ]>.  4°.  Price*,  ])ape*r, 

7  pe*.sos. 

The  American  Type  of  Isthmian  Canal.  Sjiee'e'h  by  Hon.  .lohn  l•'airlie*ld  Dryde*n 
in  the*  Senate  eif  the  United  .State's,  .lune*  14,  1900.  Newark,  New  .Ie*rse*y,  Pruden¬ 
tial  Pre*ss,  1917.  42  p.  front.  8°.  (No.  8,  Panama  Pae*ifie*  Exjiosition.  Me*me)- 

rial  ptiblie'atiems  eif  the  Pruelential  lnsurane*e  Co.  e)f  Amerie*a.) 

Instructions  to  the  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace  Conference 
anel  their  oltie-ial  repeirts.  Eeliteel,  with  an  intr(Kiuctie)n,  by  .James  Brown  Se*ott. 
New  York,  Oxforel  Unive*rsity  Pre*ss,  1910.  iii,  188  ]>.  4°.  (Carnegie*  Endow¬ 

ment  for  Internatiemal  Peace,  Division  of  lnte*rnational  Law.)  Prie-e*  81. .70. 

The  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  ae  e  ))mpanie*d  by 
tables  of  signaturi*s.  rat ilie*at ions,  anel  aelhe*sions  of  the  varieais  powers  anel  te*xts 
e)f  ri*servations.  Eeliti*el  by  .Jame*s  Brown  Scott.  Seconel  e*iliti(m.  New  York, 
Oxforel  Unive*rsity  Pre*.ss,  l'91.7.  xxxiii,  808  p.  4°.  (Carne*gie*  Enelowment  for 
International  Pe*ae*e*,  Division  of  lnte*rnatie>nai  Law.)  Prie*e*  82. 

— — -  .Same*.  |lnSpanish.|  Nueva York,  1910.  xxxv,801p.  4°.  Price82. 
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The  Hague  Court  Reports,  coniprisinj;  (he  awards,  aecoinjnuiic'd  hy  syllabi,  the 
a<;r(‘ements  for  arbitration,  and  other  documents  in  each  case  submitted  to  the 
]>ermanent  court  of  arbitration  and  to  commissions  of  imiuiry  under  the  ]trovisions 
of  the  conventions  of  1899  and  1907  for  the  ))acitic  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  Edited,  with  an  intOKluction,  by  .lames  IJrown  Scott.  \ew  York, 
Oxford  Tniversity  Press,  191(i.  cxi,  (Kid  ]>.  4°.  (Carnejiie  Endowment  for 

International  J’eace,  Division  of  International  Law.i  Price -SO. 50. 

Recommendations  on  International  Law  and  Official  Commentary  Thereon 
of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  ('ont;re.ss  held  in  Washinijton,  l)(*cember 
27,  1915  .lanuary  8,  1910.  halited,  with  introductory  matter,  by  .lames  Drown 
Scott.  New  York,  Oxford  I'niversity  Press,  1910.  vi  (1)  53  p.  4°.  (Carnefiic* 
Endownnuit  for  International  Peace,  I)i\-ision  of  International  Law.)  Price  81. 

An  International  Court  of  Justice,  better  and  memorandum  of  January  12, 
1914,  to  the  N(‘therlands’s  minister  of  forei>;n  affairs,  inbc'halfof  the  establishment 
of  an  international  court  of  justice.  Dy  James  Drown  Scott.  New  A'ork,  Oxford 
I'niversity  Press,  I91().  (3)  108  j).  4°.  (Carm'frie  Endowment  for  International 

Peace,  Divi.sion  of  International  Law.)  Price  81.50. 

An  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  adjustment  of  international  disputes 
without  r(“.«ort  to  arms.  Dy  William  Ladd.  Reprinted  from  the  orifiinal  edition 
of  1840  with  an  introduction  by  James  Drown  Scott.  New  York,  Oxford  I'ni- 
versity  Press.  Ittlti.  L,  1()2  j).  4°.  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 

Peaia*.  Division  of  International  Law.)  Price*  .82. 

Resolutions  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  elealing  with  (he  law  of 
nations,  with  an  historical  introduction  and  exjelanatory  notes.  Collected  and 
translated  under  tin*  supervision  of.  and  (*dited  by,  Janies  Drown  Scott.  New 
Yetrk,  Oxford  I’niversity  Press,  1910.  xlv,  2()5  ]>.  4°.  (Carnegie  Endowment 

for  International  Peace.  Division  of  International  Law.)  Price  82. 

The  Status  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  with  an  appendix  of  addressi's 
and  official  documents  by  James  Drown  Scott.  New  York,  Oxford  l'niver.«ity 
Pre.-i.s,  1910.  iv,  (I)  93  j).  4°.  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

Division  of  International  Law.)  Price  81.50. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  or  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch  to  take  part  in 
the  East  Indian  trade.  dissertation  by  Hugh  (Jrotius.  Translated  with  a 
revision  of  the  Latin  text  of  1033  by  Halpfi  Van  Deman  Magoffin.  .  .  .  Edited, 
with  an  introductory  note,  by  James  Drown  Scott.  New  York,  <  Ixford  I’niversity 
Press,  ]9l(i.  xv,  93  p.  4°.  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Division  of  International  Law.)  Price  82. 

Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
edited,  with  an  introiluction.  by  James  Drown  Scott.  Parts  1  and  2.  New 
York,  ( Ixford  l'niver.«ity  Press,  1910.  2  v.  4°.  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  Division  of  International  Law.)  Price*  87.50. 

The  Beginnings  of  Washington,  as  described  in  books,  majis,  an<l  views.  Dy 
P.  L<*<*  Phillips,  chief  division  of  maps.  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  the* 
author,  1917.  78  p.  Front,  maps,  ])lat<*s.  4°.  Price*  83. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  15,  1917.' 


AK<iKNTIX.\. 

Arf!i'iiline  objoclion  to  I  he  proposed  \Vel)b  I, aw. 


Ar''enline  nit  ion  il  liilanee  sheet  for  Sept.  30,  Ittlii . 

Knral  population  in  .Arttentina,  sales  and  inorl trapes  in  lOlii 


Ip.ulwa.v  eoneessions  annulled  in  .Arpenlina.  Subway  franehise 
also  canei' led. 

Inlernitional  revenue  ta.ves  on  imported  cipars,  eiiarettes.  and 
tobaeco  in  .\rpentina. 

t'nstoms  duties  on  petroleum  prcKlnetsenterinp  .Arpentina . 


Duly  on  newsprini  paper  enlerinp  -Arpenlina. 


Iraphite  in  Hra  .il . . 


Kailwav  from  Tnbarao 


Kxploilation  of  lira  ilian  ciral  deposits 
to  .Araranpna. 

Ilrazilian  onstom  duties.  Important  ehanpes  in  collection  ( 
duties,  and  presentation  of  consular  invoices. 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  an  1  industries,  1910 . 

Projected  nil  way  to  Parana.  Kxploilation  of  coal  deposits. . . 

Report  on  cattle  industry  and  pra  in"  lands  in  State  of  Hi 
iirandc  do  Sill  (lists). 


oHice  supplies. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  industry  in  llrazil . 

I'he  Cold  Storape  Co.  of  Santos:  law  regardinp  t  he  incorpor.il  ion 
of  this  company. 


coi.o.win.i. 

Amiiial  report  on  commerce  and  indnsiries— Cartapena. . 

COST.l  ItK  A. 

Aimiial  report  of  Port  l.imon  for  year  I'.llii . 


Date. 

.Author. 

1917 

May 

IS 

\V.  Henry  Robertson,  (onsiil 
penerai.  Hiienos  Aires. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Mav 

iii 

Do. 

.May 

22 

S.  Reed  Thompson,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Rosario. 

. .  .do. 

W.  Henry  RolH'rtson,  consul 
penerai,  lluenos  .Aires. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

May 

21 

S.  Reed  Thompson,  vice  con¬ 
sul.  Rosario. 

May 

9  a 

\V.  Henry  RolH'rtson,  consul 
penerai,  liiienos  .Aires, 

.lime 

s 

Do, 

. . .do. 

l>o. 

.lime 

' 

Wilbert  L.  lionney,  consul, 
Rosario, 

. . .do. 

Do. 

.lime 

ii 

W.  Henry  RolH'rtson,  consul 
penerai,  lluenos  Aires. 

May 

11) 

A.  L.  M.  (iottschalk,  consul 

penerai,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mav 

20 

Do. 

MaV 

23 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do 

.May 

2.') 

!  Do. 

May 

Carl  K.  Deichman,  consul, 
Santos. 

I  Ma.v 

30 

A.  L.  M.  (iott.schalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.lime 

1 

Samuel  T.  Ia'c,  consul,  Rio 
(irande  do  Sul. 

. .  .do. 

.1.  11.  Stewart,  vice  consul, 
Pernambuco. 

.lime 

t 

.A.  L.  M.  liottschalk,  con.sul 
penerai  Riode  Janeiro. 

.lime 

0 

Do. 

.lime 

,s 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  Rio 
(irande  do  Sul. 

.1  line 

9 

Carl  K.  Deichman,  consul, 
.Santos. 

.lime 

11 

.A.  L.  M.  (iott.schalk,  (onsiil 
penerai,  Riode  Janeiro. 

lime 

12 

Do. 

.lime 

13 

Carl  K.  Deichman,  consul, 
.Santos. 

.lime 

ID 

Do. 

'  .lime 

19 

.A.  L.  .M.  (iottschalk,  consul 
penerai,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ciidated 

.A.  .1.  Lesjiinas.se,  consul, 
Cartapena. 

May 

30 

C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
Limon. 

.lime 

20 

Do. 

i. .  .do. 

Do. 

'  This  diH's  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .America 
bill  merely  those  that  aresnpjilied  to  the  Pan  American  Cnionas  likely  I  o1k‘ of  service  to  this  orpanizal  ion. 
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l{(  f>orts  received  to  Augunt  15,  1917 — UoiUiniK-d. 


Title. 


Pale.  .\uther. 


DOMIXICA.V  REprnuf. 


Projeet  for  manufaotiire  of  finished  suttar . 

Draft  s  on  1  he  Dominican  Republic . 

Record  month  for  customhouse  at  I’lierto  I’lata . 

Agencies  for  the  Dotninican  Republic . 

ECf.ADOR. 

•Vgriculture  and  industries  of  Ecuador . 

School  census  of  Ouayaquil . 

Cuayaquil  market  for  May . 

Regulation  of  Ecuadorian  organic  customs  law  (importation  of 
merchandise  from  Peru). 

Regulation  of  same  under  political  constitution  of  Covernment . 
Reducing  export  duty  on  ivory  nuts . 

i:r.\TEM.\i..v. 

Educational  opportunities  for  foreign  service . 

Guatemala  salt  proiluclion  and  consumption . 

.Vnnual  trade  report  for  1916 . 

Carriage  manufacture  in  (iuatemala . 

Pryticing  denti.stry  in  (iuatemala . 

Increased  agricultural  area  in  (iuatemala . 

(iuatemala  importations  of  trunks  and  valises . 

MKXKd. 

Water  for  domestic  uses  in  Vucalan . 

beading  industries  and  commercial  houses  of  Monterey,  revise<i 
to  June  19, 1917. 

.\uto  busses  and  street  cars  in  Merida . 

Re|)orl  that  (ien.  Alvarado  will  uudertake  reorganization  of 
commerce  in  .state  of  Tobasco. 

Principal  in  lustries  and  pro  lucts  of  Frontera  consular  district . 
Project  to  establish  bathing  re.sort . 

Tax  placed  on  pulque  and  other  products  of  maguey  plant  juice. . 

Inauguration  of  a  National  Congress  of  Merchants . 

Text  and  translation  of  presidential  decree  mcnlifying  tax  on 
receipts  of  railways,  tramways,  etc.,  for  carrying  passengers 
and  freight . 

P.AR.VGU.AY. 

Refrigerating  and  meat-packing  i)lant  for  Paragtiay . 

Merchandise  mailed  is  subject  to  confiscation  by  Covernment  . . 

fRlGV.AY. 

( ipport  unit  ies  for  settlers  in  I  ruguay . 

New  regulations  for  numl)ering  and  marking  shipments . 

Treeculture  in  Cruguay . 

Motortrucks  .at  Montevideo . 

Opportunity  to  advert  ise  .\merican  goo<l.s . 

VENEZrEEX. 

Harbor  rules  and  regulations,  pilot  fees,  general  maritime  legis¬ 
lation  in  ports  of  district . 

Manufacture  of  paper  in  \  enezuela . 

Market  for  straw  braids . 


July 

Clement  Edwards, consul, 
.Santo  Domingo. 

July 

() 

-Yrthur  Mcbean,  consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 

..do.. 

Do. 

July 

7 

Do. 

May 

29 

1  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general,  (tuavaquil. 

June 

12 

,  J)o. 

..do.. 

■  Do. 

June 

i;i 

Do. 

June 

16 

Do. 

-  .do. 

Do. 

.\pril  31) 

.Samuel C.  Heat, consul, Cua- 
temalaCitv. 

May 

7 

Do. 

June 

1 

Do. 

June 

12 

Do. 

June 

19 

Do. 

June 

2.') 

Do. 

July 

Do. 

June 

A 

n.  (Jaylord  Marsh,  <*onsiil, 
I’rojiroso. 

.  .do. 

Randolph  Robertson,  (ice 
consul.  Monterev. 

June 

'' 

().  Caylord  Marsh,  constil 
Progreso. 

June 

1.') 

Thomas  R.  Rowman, constil, 
Frontera. 

...do. 

Do. 

June 

20 

William  W.  Canaila,  consul, 
Vera  Crtiz. 

July 

2 

Charge  d'alTaires,  Mexico 
Citv. 

July 

12 

(ieorge  Chamberlain. con¬ 

sul  general,  Mexico  City. 

July 

17 

Embassy. 

May  26  Henry  H.  Raich,  consul, 
-Ysuncion. 

June  :10  Do. 


May 

lo 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Montevideo. 

Mav 

](i 

Do. 

Mat- 

IH 

Do. 

May 

2« 

Do. 

June 

-t 

Do. 

June  7  Frank  .\nderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  I’uerto  Cabello. 

June  12  Do. 

June  IS  Homer  Rrctt,  consul,  ba 
Ciiaira. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


111  1916  the  FLOUR  MILLS  of  tho  Artroiitino  Ko})iiblic  ground 
1 ,4-9,195  tons  of  whoat  wliich  prodiu-od  99;i,5.‘19  tons  of  flour,  144,4t)0 
of  which  were  exported.  In  1914  tlie  production  of  flour  was  9()S,;161 
tons,  07,.‘125  tons  of  which  were  exported,  as  compared  with  987,770 
tons  in  1915  of  wliich  116,049  were  exported.  The  flour  mills  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  ('ordoha,  and 
Fiitn^  Rios  represent  94  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  outimt  of  the 
country.  Brazil  furnishes  the  principal  foreign  market  for  Argentine 
Hour.  The  hoard  of  directors  of  the  National  Viticultural  Society 
has  ])<'titioned  the  Cdiamher  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress 
to  impose  a  tax  of  80  centavos,  currency,  (SO. 14)  jier  liter  on 
LIQUORS  with  the  exception  of  wines  containing  less  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  alcohol.  The  NATIONAL  STOCK  FAIR,  held 
annualh’  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society,  will  he  open  to  the  puhlic  from  Si'ptemher  9  to  16,  next, 
inclusive.  -  ddie  Agricultural  Departnumt  of  the  Argentine  (lovern- 
nient  has  comjileted  the  distrihution  of  70,000  tons  of  SKKl)  WHEAT, 
costing  14,000,000  pesos,  currency  (pesos  =  S0.4‘J5),  to  22,500  col¬ 
onists.  It  is  estimated  that  this  quantity  will  sow  1,200,000  hectares 
(hectare  =  2.47104  acres)  of  land  which  wiU  produce  800,000  tons  of 
wheat  viilued  at  120,000,000  pesos,  currency.  This  distrihution  has 
enahled  thousands  of  colonists,  who  were  imahle  otherwise  to  obtain 
seed  wheat,  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.-  A  hill  has 
been  introducixl  into  tho  Argentine  Congress  providing  for  the  free 
IMPORTATION  OF  FRESH  MEATS,  which,  at  present,  according 
to  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  hill,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  claimed  that  fresh  meats  two  years  ago 
could  have  been  imported  from  Uruguay  into  Argentina  at  a  cost  of 
85  centavos  (SO. 15)  per  kilo  (kilo  =  2.2046  pounds).  -  Representa¬ 
tives  of  miners’  organizations  in  a  number  of  the  provinces  and  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Republic  have  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
the  National  Congress  to  approve  the  REVISED  MINING  CODE, 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate  in  1915,  which  ])rovides  for  th(>  payment  to 

the  State  of  an  annual  (piota  for  each  mining  claim. - The  SINGLE 

TAX  LEAGUE  at  Buenos  Aires  celebrated  on  June  14,  1917,  tho 

third  anniversary  of  its  founding. - Armoiir  &  Co.  have  taken  pre- 

limijiarv  stops  looking  to  the  estahlislunejit  of  a  COLD  STORAGE 
AND  ^iK\.T-PACKING  plant  at  the  port  of  Rosario  just  outside  the 
city  limits.  Press  reports  state  that  this  company,  which  has  an 
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iiivostinoiit  ill  Argoiitina  of  :},()()(),()()()  <iol(l  pesos  (‘jold  peso  =  80.1)6.")), 
(‘iirned  672, 46d  fjold  pesos  in  1016.  A  tract  of  LAND  of  more  than 
2,000  aeri's  in  tlie  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  near  the  town  of  (leneral 
l{odri,iiuez,  was  reei'iitly  sold  at  an  ecjuivalent  of  ahout  SSO  (L.  S. 
<rold)  per  acre.  A  large  ((uantity  of  (lovernineiit  land,  situated  in 
the  Territory  of  Santa  (’riiz,  titles  to  whieli  were  forfeited  for  non- 
eoniplianee  with  the  land  laws,  has  recently  heen  placed  under  the 
dii-ection  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  (lovern- 
inent.  dune  11,  1017,  was  the  dd7th  ANNIVKKSARY  OP  TUP 
KOI'NDINO  OF  Bl'KNOS  AllfPS  hy  duan  de  (laray  to  whom  a 
statue  was  unveiled  in  one  of  tlie  parks  of  the  National  capital  in 
1015.  The  event  was  celehratod  by  decorating  the  statue  referred 
to  with  (lowers. —  The  Society  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  iiresented  the  Oswaldo  ('ruz  Institute  in 
Rio  de  daneiro  with  a  BRONZE  PLAQUE  in  honor  of  the  late 
Brazilian  scientist.  Dr.  Oswaldo  ('ruz.  The  Treasury  DepartmeJit 
has  exempted  from  license  dues  vessels  navigating  Lake  Nahuel 
Iluapi.  'rile  (lovernor  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  tile  provincial  legislature  that  the  TAX  ON  (^Uf^BRAC’llO 
LOOS  or  ties  h<>  increas(>d  80.425  per  metric  ton,  and  that  the  tax  on 
logs  and  ties  of  otlnu'  woods  Ix'  augmented  80.2125  per  metric  ton. 
It  is  propos('d  not  to  incnais)'  the  tax  on  woods  used  in  the  tanning 
industry.  The  Director  General  of  theOdiceof  National  Statistics  of 
Argentina  has  published  a  statement  of  the  FOREIGN  EXPORT 
TRADE  of  the  Republic  for  the  tirst  four  months  of  the  current 
year  1917  (danuary  to  April,  inclusive).  The  statement  shows  a 
total  of  foreign  exports  for  the  four  months  amounting  to  204, 96.1, 471 
pesos  gold  (819.S,S14,.567  United  States  currency),  which  is  an 
increase  in  the  exports  for  the  like  period  of  1916  of  .‘19,771  ,.‘1.‘12  pesos 
(8d.S,57S,192).  As  classified  in  great  groups,  the  trade  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  two  years  (converted  into  United  State's  curreney 
at  the  rate  of  peso  =  97  cents  United  States)  was  as  follows; 

llllT  I'JKi 


Live  slwk .  *73,!Hi2,»70 

Acru'ultural .  (is,  (a'),  Itlii  73, 37(>,  2;t(i 

Forestal .  '..OOS,  i:V>  7,!»17,.‘>I!i 

( )ther  prodiicLs .  14, 130, (i'.l  4, 979, (i.')0 

T()l  1)1 .  19H,  SI  4,  .707  100, 230, 375 


It  will  he  noticed  that  the  increase  was  entirely  in  live-stock 
products.  There  were  actual  decreases  in  the  agricultural  and 
forestal  groups,  but  these  were  more  than  offset  in  the  large  increase 
in  live-stock  jiroduets.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  export  for  the 
first  four  months  of  each  year  especially  noticeable  are  the  following: 
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Livp-slock  proiliiols: 

l-ive  crtttlt' .  .■»7L’L>,IKH) 

Kro/.on  lieof .  2ii,487, 7X2  24,ii74,‘.Hiy 

Chillod  bpef .  2,029, 1'.K)  7S.'i,;ilKi 

Krozen  mill  Ion .  2^874,492  2,012,024 

lioat  :»n<i  kid  skills .  1,08.),4')2  009,209 

Sheepskins .  2,117,000  1,274,121 

Salted  ox  hides .  14,2'>0,092  9,22.'),200 

Dry  ox  hides .  .7,922,021  2.978,920 

WiKil .  29,202,794  24,452..>» 

Salted  meat  (pork, 

beef,  and  jerkcil  heef)  1.222,240  .70,822 

I’rescrved  meat .  7,419,.722  940, .704 


1917  1910 


Live-sloek  iirodui  ts  Con. 

Itntler .  .81,947,279  81,270,490 

Lard  and  tallow .  2,(i74,170  ;  2, 721, .74.7 

.Xcricnitnral  priHliicts:  i 

Oats .  0,022,2(W  ;  2,822,02.7 

Linseed .  2, 941,. 777  '  10,804,9.)4 

Maize .  18,429,402  ,  12,, TIM. 944 

Wheal .  28,210,228  ^  ;4.7,,704. 120 

Wheat  (lour . '  1.2.70,894  2,819,129 

Oilseed  cakes .  222,. 710  ;  .74,28.7 

Korestal  products: 

tinebracho  extract _  4, 17'), 011  :  0,908,842 

(piebracho  lot's .  827,124  1,008,075 


'Plio  iiicroaso  in  exports  for  the  first  four  months  of  each  year  shown 
in  the  fij'ures  above  were  lar<;ely  an  increase  in  values,  due  to  advance 
prices  and  not  always  an  increast'  in  (plant ity  of  exports,  as  appears 
from  tile  followin<j  table: 


1917 

iBit; 

1917 

1919 

ivc-slock  products: 

.Vk'rieulliiral  prodiiets: 

Live  cal  tie _ iminlMT. . 

1*1  io:{ 

21  811 

Oats . Ions. . 

1.71.  7.74 

191.S.MI 

Morses . 

<iu _ 

7.279 

S  1127 

Harley . do _ 

lL;t.79 

2:L27«i 

Frozen  tieef . 

.Ions. . 

1 19. 997 

118  91.7 

Linsei'd . do _ 

20.471 

:(2.7.999 

Chilled  iH'cf . 

.tl(»  .  . 

8  482 

2  85.7 

Maize . do _ 

4.70. 599 

.799. 442 

Frozen  mill  ton.. 

.do _ 

1.7. 119 

17  149 

Hot  al  IK'S . do _ 

,7. 202 

9.  402 

Coal  and  kid  s.dns.do _ 

7*»1 

1.  Ill 

llay .  do _ 

1.949 

12.  :142 

Sheepskins . 

.do. . 

1.  Utfi 

:lti2 

Wheat . do. . . 

t*42.:ih7 

9r»;L8tit) 

.Sailed  ox  hides.. 

.tlo, . . 

2I.S9S 

2L2t)» 

S piri  1  s  of  al eoh ol . .  li  1  ers , 

.872.441 

S,ll2.^.tUi0 

Orv  ox  hides _ 

.do. . . 

7,  :I29 

1.812 

Wheal  Hour . Ions.. 

12.  772 

14.007 

Ibirse  hides . 

-dti  . . 

l.'ilH) 

.Vruentine  wine. .  .liters. 

I.(«‘L  12t» 

2.  ihu,  B2(l 

Wool . 

.do  . . 

99.  71.7 

l7.7tS 

Hran  and  thirds.,  .tons. . 

HI.  1S.I 

12.  i;to 

Salted  meat  (pork.  Invf, 

oil  seed  cakes . do _ 

S,B12 

2. 8(« 

and  jerked  beef). Ions 

219 

Forestal  products: 

Preserved  meat . 

.do  .. 

21,1.88 

M  7r>S 

Quebracho  extract  .do _ 

21.781 

T2.  :»ti7 

Itiiller . 

•  do  .. 

2.721 

:L2m) 

(jiiebracholojis.. .  .do _ 

.■ml  119*1 

75. 027 

Lard  and  tallow. 

.do  . . 

1.7,991 

14.419 

(iuauo . 

.tlo. . . 

t.ss:, 

2. 227 

Hones . 

.do  ... 

.7,071 

2,  72.8 

Tons  im*  nu'lric  Ions  of  pounds:  lilor  0.2»il  gallon. 


Due  to  the  increasing'  im])ortance  of  the  new  inti'rnational  PORT 
OF  SANTIAGO  1)E  IITATA  on  Lake  Titicaca,  the  commercial 
convtmtion  concluded  Retwetm  llolivia  and  Peru  on  January  21,  1917, 
concernin}'  the  interchan<;e  of  trade  Letwt'en  Molltmdo  and  Guatpii. 
was  made  applicable  on  June  2  last  to  the  import  and  exjiort  com¬ 
merce  of  vSantiago  de  Iluata. - A  ('OXGRESS  OF  STGDEXTS  was 

held  in  the  nninicipal  theater  in  La  Paz  from  July  15  to  17,  inclusive, 
1917. —  In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  June  11,  1917, 
(’OXGRESS  met  in  rt'j'ular  session  in  La  Paz  on  August  6,  1917.-  - 
'Pile  Monte  Blanco  Mining  ('o.  lias  pivsented  to  the  MLSEGM  OF 
MIXP^RALOGY  in  La  Paz  a  collection  of  samples  of  ores,  plioto- 
gra])hs  of  the  mine  and  of  the  machinery, and  proc(‘sses employed  in 
working  the  same.  Xeivspaper  reports  state  that  American  capi- 
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talists  will  iiiiinico  tho  const  met  ion  of  tlic  LA  PAZ  TO  YLXdAS 
RAILWAY  in  the  snm  of  S2,4<>‘). ()()()  fjold.  It  is  j)ro])ose»l  to  obtain 
ties  for  tliis  railway  in  ('hilo  since  they  can  he  ]nirehase(l  in  that 
e<mntry  eheajM'r  than  in  the  I'nited  States.  One  of  tin*  many  ])rod- 
Tiets  of  the  Yxinf^as  provinces  is  coca,  the  estimated  ])roduetion  of 
which  is  7,o()()  tons  ammally.  Firewood  is  also  available  in  larjje 
quantities,  tin*  a|)])roximate  animal  production  of  this  fuel  heinj;  over 
ttO.OOt)  tons.  Tlie  terminal  of  the  railway  is  to  he,  for  the  jiresent, 
(’oroico,  situated  on  one  of  the  adlnents  of  the  Beni  River  122  kilo¬ 
meters  from  La  Pa/.,  altlion>;h  ultimately  tlu'  line  is  to  he  extimded  to 
Puerto  Pando  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kaki  and  Beni  Rivers  227 
kilometers  from  La  Pa/..  At  this  jioint  the  Beni  Rivi'r  is  1,")()  meters 
wide  and  G  meters  deep.  Steam  navijiation  is  now  made  from  Puerto 
Paudo  to  Salinas  272  kilometers  distant,  and  from  the  latter  ])oint  t<» 
Rih(*ralta  boats  can  ascend  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Madre 
«1(‘  Dios  River,  a  distance  of  741  kilometers.  The  (Jovernment  of 
France  has  made  the  President  of  the  Bolivian  Republic,  Dr.  Ismael 
Montes,  a  (Irand  Officer  of  the  Lej^ion  of  Honor  in  acknowledj'inent 
of  his  merits  and  services.  Accordinj;  to  press  reiiorts  stejis  Inn  e 
been  taken  in  La  Pa/,  to  jmqiare  DISKS  OF  BOLIVIAN  MFSK'  for 
jiraphajihone  use,  with  the  ohjc'ct  of  makin<;  known  ahr(»ad  the 
beaut ifnl  folk  sonjjs  and  sweet  music  of  the  Bolivian  ])eo|)le. 
Albert  darfelt,  a  Dutch  aviator,  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  is  an  expert 
air  woman,  has  been  engajjjed  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  to  open 
an  AVIATION  SI'IIOOL  in  the  ca])ital  of  the  Reimhlic.  Recentlv 
the  SrPERIOR  NORMAL  INSTITI  TE  was  inaufinrated  at  La  Paz. 
The  chief  executive,  members  of  tlie  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
])ersons  took  jiart  in  the  ceremonies.  Another  excellent  normal  school 
in  Bolivia  is  the  one  for  girls  at  Sucre.  An  executive  decree  of 
dune  20  last  establishes  at  La  Paz  a  (’ORREf'TIONAL  Sf'lIOOLfor 
minors  where  useful  occupations  will  he  taught  to  children  who  are 
detained  by  law  for  misdemeanors  and  other  oflenses.  Tlie  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia  recently  established  a 
LIBRARY  in  La  Paz.  It  is  ju’ojiosed  to  assemble  in  this  library 
statistical  data,  works  on  geography,  science,  etc.  An  EXPOSI- 
MTON  OF  PAINTINGS  was  opened  in  La  Paz  on  duly  14  last,  in 
which  artists  from  the  National  Gaiiital  and  tin*  interior  of  the  Re- 
jmhlic  jiarticipati'd.  The  Bolivian  Government  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  engraving  ,'>,l)l)t),()()()  POSTAGE  STAMPS  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  a  ami  2  centavos.  According  to  press  reports  the  Oruro- 
('ochahamha  RAILWAY  was  ofliciaUy  inaugurated  on  duly  26  last, 
and  the  regular  train  service  to  the  juihlic  began  on  the  following  day. 
Railways  in  Bolivia  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Dejiartment  of 
Fomento,  on  or  before  October  15  of  each  year,  the  freight  and 
])assenger  tariffs  which  they  jiropose  to  p\it  in  force  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 


■‘  ()  ('riador  Paulista/’  a  moiitldy  stock  review  of  Sao  Paulo,  pub- 
lislu's  figures  showing  that  tlie  LIVE  STOt’K  of  Brazil,  accordhig  to 
the  last  census,  consisted  of  ;i(),7()5,()00  head  of  cattle,  valued,  approxi¬ 
mately,  at  .S;iS:hS12,r)U0:  hogs,  1S,3‘M),U()U,  valued  at  St»l  ,t)l)r),U()(),: 
sheep,  l(),()o2,()()U,  valued  at  Sl.‘f,()63,2o();  goats,  10,049,000,  valued 
at  $12,001,250;  horses,  7,2S9,000,  valued  at  $54,007,500,  ajul  asses 
and  mules,  ;i,20S,000,  valued  at  .$40,100,000,  or  a  total  of  80,30.3,000 
head  of  live  stock,  valmal  at  $590,199,500.  d'he  number  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  per  scpiare  kilometer  (0.820  mile)  is  given  as  follows:  Oattle, 
3.81;  hogs,  2.28;  sheep,  1.32;  goats,  1.24;  horses,  0.90,  and  asses  aJul 

mules,  0.40. - An  American  company  is  reported  to  have  purchased 

four  MAXdAXESE  MIXES  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  the  largest  of  which 
is  southwest  of  the  city  of  Bahia  near  tln^  Central  liailway  of  Brazil. 
'I'he  other  throe  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Xazareth,  a  town  south¬ 
west  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Bahia.  Manganese  ores  are  now 
b(‘ing  ex])ort(‘d  from  these  mines,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  with  ade- 
(piatc!  transportatioji  facilities,  about  20,000  tojis  of  mangajiese  ore 
can  be  shipp(‘d  monthly  from  the  mines  in  (juestioji.  The  exports  of 
manganese  ore  from  Brazil  in  1914  were  186,630  tons,  valued  at 
$1,380,453,  as  compared  with  288,671  tons,  valued  at  .$2,632,427,  in 
1915.  During  the  lii-st  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1916,  the  latest 
liguri's  avitilable,  the  .'xports  of  manganese  ore  from  Brazil  amounted 
to  401,510  tons,  valued  at  $7,080,954.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  man¬ 
ganese  ore  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  Brazil.  In 
addition  to  tlu^  Bahia  manganese  deposits  new  mines  of  this  ore  have 
n'cently  been  opened  uj)  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. - The  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  llOLLAXD  BAXK  of 
South  America,  with  headipiarters  at  Amstei’dam,  to  establish 

branches  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos. - The  American  CHEMICAL 

WORKS  of  Delaware  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
Republic,  and  its  by-laws  have  been  approved  by  the  Brazilian 
Government.  The  KOREIGX  TRADE  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1916, 
as  shown  by  tln^  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics, 
was  847,819,688  milreis  gold,  of  which  358,839,434  milreis  were 
imports  and  488,980,254  exports.  These  figures  represcjit  an  in- 
cri'ase  ovcir  the  ])receding  year  of  91,387,067  milreis  in  imports  and 
18,132,852  milreis  in  exports.  Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States 
curreney,  valuing  the  milreis  gold  at  54.62  cents,  the  trade  for  1916  was: 
Imports,  $195,998,099;  exports,  $267,081,015;  total,  $463,079,114. 
The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  for  1916  was:  Of  imports, 
$76,907,901,  pm-centage,  39.24;  of  exports,  $125,395,019,  percentage 
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4G.!).).  Tho  (lovt'nior  of  tlio  Stato  of  Parana  propotsos  duriii"  the 
pirsoiit  voar  to  j'stablisli  in  tlu*  principal  coinincrcial  cities  of  Spain 
ICXnililTS  OF  JiRAZlLIAX  PRODFCTS  suitable  for  export, 
and  to  maki'  a  special  propaganda  in  the  sab'  and  use.  of  JiraziiiaJi 
matte,  sonu'tinu's  called  “ ParaguayaJi  tea.”  The  vice  coJisul  of 
('uha  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  recommended  the  introduction  and  cul¬ 
tivation  in  that  Republic  of  the  species  of  OASTOR  BEAN  grown 
in  Brazil,  known  as  “  Ricinus  ('ommunis.”  About  2,500  of  these 
plants  can  be  grown  to  the  hectare.  They  are  hardy  and  good 

j)roduc<'rs  of  oil. - -FOAL  from  the  Barra  Punta  mines  in  the  State 

of  Parana  has  recently  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  National  Fapital 
in  the  form  of  bri(piets.  Trials  of  this  fuel  by  transportation  ami 
otlu'f  companies  are  reported  to  have  given  most  satisfactoiy  re¬ 
sults.  A  factory  for  making  briquets  has  been  established  in  Rio 

de  Janeiro. - From  January  1  to  April  30,  1016,  the  EXPORTS 

OF  BEANS  fn)m  Brazil  amounted  to  521,072  pounds,  valued  at 
816,437,  as  compared  with  77,37S,46S  pounds,  valued  at  $3,366,540, 
during  tlie  same  j)eriod  of  1017,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  France, 
(Ireat  Britaiji,  and  tin'  United  .States.  -  Dr.  Montero  de  Silva,  a 
well-known  Brazilian  physiciaji,  is  said  to  liave  obtained  excellent 
curative  results  in  the  treatment  of  TUBERUULOSIS  with  a  tincture 

('xtracti'd  from  the  trunk  of  the  baJiana  plant. — . Preliminary 

st('{)s  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  clnuiging  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  into  a  BANK  OF  ISSUE.  Brazilian  capitalists 
|)ropose  to  establish  a  CEMENT  FACTORY  at  Aroverde  station. 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  necessary  raw  materials  are  reported 

to  exist  in  large  ([uantities. - According  to  press  la'ports  the  Presi- 

(h'lit  of  Brazil  has  appointed  tin*  following  MINISTERS:  Alcibiades 
Pecaidi.i  to  Buenos  Aires;  Pedro  Toledo  to  Madrid,  and  Sousa  Daj)tas 
to  RoJiU'. 


On  June  1  last  President  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes,  of  Chile,  read 
an  interesting  MESSAOE  to  Congress  revb'wing  the  acts  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  during  the  })asl  year.  The  President  states  that  there 
has  been  no  alteration  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  ('hilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  foreign  c<nmtries.  The  ('hief  Executive  mentions  a 
number  of  conventions  recently  entered  into,  among  which  are  the 
])ostal  convention  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  with  Uruguay  concerning  the 
])ractice  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  an  arrangement  with  that 
country  for  an  interchange  of  univei-sity  professoi-s.  During  the 
past  year  tin*  De])artments  of  San  Antonio  and  Ri(»  Bueno  have 
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h('('u  croatod.  Mucli  attcMitioii  has  boon  <jiv('U  1)V  tJio  administration 
to  tlio  d<*voloi)inont  of  ])nl)lio  instrnotion.  In  191 0  tifloon  normal 
soliools  woro  in  o])oration  in  tin*  oonntrv.  and  tlu'  <iradnat<*s  tliorofrom 
nnmlx'rod  490  toaoliors.  Dnrino  tJio  saim*  ])oriod  ;h92S  ])rimarv 
soliools  woro  in  ojioration  with  an  onrolhnont  of  .442,020  jnijiils,  and 
14S  now  soliools  woro  (‘stahlishi'd.  Many  school  buildings  havi'  boon 
oroctod  dnrino  tho  jiast  year  in  tlu*  Provinoi'  of  Santiajjo,  ami  the 
dovolojmiont  of  sooondary  ('dnoation  has  boon  so  groat  in  that  Prov- 
inoo  that  tho  Prosidont  found  it  nooossary  to  establish  now  oonrsos 
of  instruction  and  to  raise  some  of  tho  schools  to  tho  rank  of  lycoums. 
Tho  42  lycoums  for  males  and  tho  4.5  for  fomah's  existing  in  tho 
country  in  1916  had,  rosjioctivolv,  16, ,500  and  11,72.5  jnijiils.  In 
addition,  there  are  11  commercial  schools  in  tho  Kojniblic  which,  in 
1916,  had  2, ,548  pupils.  Tho  Executive  favors  tho  ostablishmont  of 
a  univomity  at  ('oncopcion  in  tho  southern  jiart  of  tho  Kojniblic.-  - 
'Pho  number  of  jiomons  who  avaih'd  thomsolvos  of  reading  jirivilogos 
in  tho  NATIONAL  LIBKAKY  in  Santiago  in  liH6  was  128,800,  as 
comjiarod  with  44,700  in  1911,  and  tho  volumes  contained  in  tlu' 
librarv  during  tho  latter  voar  woro  164,000  as  comjiarod  with  ,400,000 
in  1916.  TJio  (lENEKAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  in  tlio  Ko¬ 
jniblic  of  Cliilo  arc  very  satisfactory,  and  tlio  linancial  situation  of 
tho  country  is  all  tliat  could  bo  desired,  as  is  sjiown  by  the  alnmdanci' 
of  nioiioy  in  circulation  in  tJio  country  and  tho  constant  rise  in  tlio 
value  of  tlio  Cliiloan  jioso.  Tho  deficit  cncountorcd  by  tlio  adminis¬ 
tration  at  tlio  time  Prosidont  Sanfuontes  was  inaugurated  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  stojis  are  being  taken  wJiicli  it  is  thouglit  will 
ontirolv  oliniinato  tlio  dolicit  in  tlio  budget  of  1917,  since  funds  for 
this  jnirjioso  will  bo  available  out  of  tho  receipts  from  tho  tax  on 

tobacco,  etc. - In  1916  KAILWAY  LINES  of  an  aggregate  length 

of  61  kiloniotoi's  (.47.4  miles)  woro  constructed  at  a  cost  of  2,214,900 
gold  jiosos  (gold  JIOSO  =  SO. 46,5),  and  1,-592, ,500  jiajior  jiosos  (jiajior 
j)oso  =  S0.2.5).~  Tho  total  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  KEAL  PKOP- 
EKTY  in  tho  Kojniblic,  including  both  rural  and  urban  estates,  is 
7,,581 ,9.56,004  jiosos,  currency  (jiajior  jioso  =  SO. 2,5).  Tho  budget  of 

1918  provides  funds  for  tho  construction  of  a  WIIAKF  AT  PUNTA 
AKENAS.  Tho  (4iiof  Executive  has  submitted  to  tho  consider¬ 
ation  of  (\)ngro.ss  a  bill  for  tho  construction  of  a  KAILWAY  between 
Santiago  and  Valjiaraiso,  via  (’asablanca,  which  is  badly  needed  for 
tho  bettor  and  more  rajiid  handling  of  tho  constantly  increasing 
freight  and  jiassongor  traflic  between  tho  National  (hijiital  and  tho 
princijial  jiort  of  tho  Kojniblic.  -  Tho  Pan  American  Union  has 
not  yot  received  tho  oHicial  rojiort  of  tin*  Uontral  Bureau  iT  Statistics 
of  Chile  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  the  year  1916, 
but  in  the  message  of  President  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes  tlie  total  figures 
of  the  TKADE  FOK  1916  are  given  as  follows:  Imjiorts,  222, .520, ,828 
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])i‘s(>s  jjold;  exports,  513,5S4,744  ])es()s;  total,  736,1 05. r)7‘2  pesos. 
('oinj)ariii^  these  li<>;ures  with  tlie  year  1015  aiul  making  tlie  redue- 
tioiis  into  Ihiited  States  eurrenev  (peso  gold  =  36.5  eents),  it  will  he 
seen  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  ('Idle  for  1016 
over  the  ])reeeding  year  of  .S03, ()()(), 000,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  re])resented  hy  exj)orts. 

Imports.  Kx))oiis.  Total. 

I'lKi . 

Ittl.'i . 

1  iicroasi' 


S;.sl,22t),ll)2  ,  ?lx7,4.'>.'i,4:t2  <2lis,l>7s..'>:t4 

922, 21. S  !  119..729,,S92  K,'.,  4.‘>2.  lit) 

2.'>,  297,  S,S4  li7.92S..74ll  9:{.22l>,424 


Tlie  President  of  the  lle]nihlie  has  issued  a  decree  convoking  the 
PIKST  NATIONAL  PEDAOOOK'  ('ONOKESS  to  assemble  in 
llogota  from  Deeemher  15  to  30,  l‘)17.  The  ('ongress  will  treat  of 
tile  difft'reiit  hraiielies  of  ])ul)lie  instruct  ion,  and  jiropost's  to  suggest 
to  the  (lovernmeiit  the  adoption  of  such  changes  as  it  may  deem 
exjiedieiit  in  view  of  the  jireseiit  d(*velo])nient  of  ])edagogie  scienoe. 

- The  POSTAL  KEVENTES  of  the  Government  of  ('olomhia 

from  danuarv,  1916,  to  March,  1917,  were  SI, 064,840,  gold.  -  -The 
DrOANl)  BANK  has  heeii  organized  at  Barranquilla  with  a  capital 
of  -S.tOO.OOO.  a  branch  of  this  institution  is  to  be  opened  at  Santa 

Marta.  - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  BONDS  OF 

THE  INTERNAL  DEBT,  issued  in  aeeordanee  with  law  43  of  1916, 
shall  h(‘  in  denominations  of  -SIO,  S50,  and  SlOO,  bear  8  ])er  cent 
annual  interest,  and  be  aceeiited  by  the  Government  when  tendered 
in  jiart  jiaymeiit  of  national  ta.xes.  -  The  niuniei])al  eouneil  of 
Buearamanga,  capital  of  the  Deiiartmeiit  of  Santander,  eomnieneed 
in  dune  last  the  construction  of  an  AVENGE,  through  the  ])lain  of 
Don  Andres,  to  Lebrija  pass. —  -The  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
ST.VTION,  which  the  Government  is  iiistaUiiig  at  Port  Ambalema 
on  the  Magdalena  River,  will  soon  be  eomjileted  and  opened  to 
jmblie  service.  A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  BOARD  OF  TRADE  at  Tunja,  ea])ital  of  the  Department 

of  Boyaea. - A  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  has  been 

organized  at  Bucamaranga.  Elidoro  Medina  has  been  elected 

])resident  of  the  same. - The  new  building  of  the  ('OLOMBIA 

L.VNGUAGE  A(’ADEMY  (Academia  ('olombiana  de  la  Lengua), 
erected  on  Reiniblic  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Bogota,  was  inaugurated 

on  duly  20,  1917,  tlie  anniversary  of  national  independence. - 

On  dulv  20,  1917,  the  NEW  STATION  of  the  Sabana  Railway  in 
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IJofjota  was  ()|)(>iu‘(l  to  i)uhlic  traflic.  The  building  is  said  to  bo  one 

of  tlio  best  arrangod  and  finest  of  its  kind  in  South  America. - 

'Pile  liUDGET  of  the  Department  of  ('undinamarea  for  1917-18, 
estimates  the  revenues  at  8819,1 24,  gold,  and  the  e.xpeiises  at  8818,670, 

wliieli  leaves  an  excess  of  receij)ts  over  ex])enditures  of  85,472. - 

I'nder  a  recent  executive  decree  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  in  Bogota 
will  he  equi])ped  with  the  most  modern  a])paratiis  anil  a])])liances 

for  extinguishing  conflagrations. - The  inaiigural  session  of  the 

AGADEMY  OF  DIPLOMATIC  STUDIES  of  Colombia  was  held  in 
the  National  Ca])ital  on  dune  8,  1917.  Fernando  Cuen,  Minister  of 
Mexico  in  Bogota,  addressed  the  gathering. — -  -The  Municipal 
Board  at  Medellin  has  o])ened  a  comjietitive  contest  for  plans  of 
the  new  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in 
that  city  in  the  near  future.  On  Jidv  20  last  a  NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  ARTISTIC  EXPOsiTION  was  held  in  Inde- 
])endence  Park  in  Bogota  in  honor  of  the  five  ('olomhian  heroines 
of  tlie  War  of  Inde])endence.-  The  BANK  OF  CALDAS  at 
Manizales  has  absorbed  the  Bank  of  Manizales,  making  the  com- 
hined  ca])ital  of  the  surviving  institution  .880(),()()(),  gold. —  The 
])r(‘ss  announces  that  a  Colombian  planter  has  inventi'd  a  machine 
for  se])arating  fibers  from  plants  without  injuring  tlie  strands.  It 
is  pro]K)sed  to  organize  a  company  to  utilize  this  device  in  securing 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  dUTE  SACKS.  Colombia  is  full 
of  fiher-])roducing  ])lants,  and  if  the  libel’s  can  he  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  sejiarated  a  great  industry  can  he  built  u])  in  the  Republic. 
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A  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  will  he 
opened  in  San  dose  on  September  15,  1917,  and  will  he  held  annualh' 
thereafter  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  March  80  last.  The  object 
of  the  exposition  is  to  stinudate  natives  and  foreigners  residing  in  the 
Republic  to  greater  efforts  in  the  development  of  the  natural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  resources  of  the  country.  Not  only  will  exhihils  he  made  of 
raw  and  manufactured  materials  and  of  agricultural  and  stock  prod¬ 
ucts,  hut  also  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  1917  fair  will  pay 
special  attention  to  exhibits  of  furniture,  tortoise  (carey)  sliells  aud 
flowers.  According  to  “La  Informacion’’  a  daily  newspaper  of 
San  dose,  the  (Vmstituent  Assembly  of  ('osta  Rica  prescribed  on 
duly  18,  1917,  that  the  ELECTION'oF  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the 
Republic  in  future  shall  not  he  by  popular  vote  hut  by  an  electoral 
college  com])osed  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  repri'sentatives  of 
municipalities,  ex-Presidents  of  the  Repulilic,  judges,  and  cabinet 
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()fFic(‘is.  All  ASYLl'M  FOK  MENDK'AXTS  was  m-ontly  opeiu'd 
in  till'  National  ('apital.  This  institution  projxisi's  to  properly  care 

for  the  mendicants  of  San  dose. - The  ('onfiress  of  Costa  liiea  has 

authorized  hanks  of  issue  doiu"  husiness  in  the  Hepuhlie  to  put  in 
circulation  BANK  NOTES  of  the  denominations  of  ol)  cent inies,  and 
one  and  two  eolones.  retirinfi;  from  use  eipiivalent  amounts  of  greater 
denominations.  The  Secretary  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  of  the 
(lovernment  of  Costa  Rica  has  recommended  that  Congress  modify 
the  law  which  allows  the  ])ayment  of  a  hounty  of  lOt)  eolones  (colon  — 
$0.46.5;))  to  farmers  in  Costa  Rica  who  sow  one  hectare  (hectare  =  2.47 
acres)  of  land  to  WHEAT.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  cultivating  a 
hectare  of  wheat  land  is  apjiroximately  oO  eolones  and  as  no  hounty 
is  allowed  on  additional  hectares  sown  to  wheat,  farmers  are  inclined 
to  confine  their  operations  to  the  cultivation  of  hut  one  hectare.  The 
secretary  recommends  that  the  law  he  changed  so  that  the  minimum 

cultivation  shall  he  fivi*  hectares  and  the  hounty  .‘It)  eolones. - A  law 

lias  been  enacted  hy  Congress  authorizing  the  executive  power  to 
issiK'  SKiIIT  BONDS  to  the  value  of  2, .*)()(), 1)00  eolones  (colon  = 
.$0.46.5;)).  Tliesi'  bonds  are  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  percent 
per  montli,  a  certain  jiercentage  to  he  jiayahle  (piartorlv  out  of  the 
sealed  jiaper  and  stamp  tax  fund.-  liiformation  from  the  RK'E- 
producing  districts  of  Costa  Rica  indicate  that  the  crop  of  this  cereal 
during  the  jiresent  year  will  he  suflicient  to  meet  local  demands,  and 
that  the  prospects  for  a  large  yield  throughout  the  entire  country  are 
most  promising.  The('osta  Rican  press  states  that  in  order  to  avoid 
a  scarcity  of  FRACTIONAL  (’OIN  the  mint  of  Costa  Rica  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  issue  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  5,  10  and  2.5  cen¬ 
times.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  about  4(),l)t)0  sacks 
of  COFFEE  were  shijiped  to  the  rnited  States  and  Europe  from  the 
Pacific  (’oast  ports  of  the  Republic.  The  party  of  twenty-two  geol¬ 
ogists  and  engineei’s  emjiloyed  by  an  American  jietroleum  company 
to  investigate  the  TALAMAN('A  OIL  BELT  of  ('osta  Rica  have  ter¬ 
minated  their  exploration  work  in  that  zone  and  are  engaged  in  pros¬ 
pecting  for  pc'troleum  in  other  parts  of  the  Ropuhlic.  A  shipment  of 
high-power  drills  was  recently  made  from  New  York  to  the  Talamanea 
District,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive  work  will  he  commenced  in  drill¬ 
ing  for  oil.  The  SCOAR-C’ANE  growers  of  ('osta  Rica  have  peti¬ 
tioned  (’ongress  to  repeal  the  law  imposing  a  tax  of  .$l  per  100  pounds 
on  exports  of  sugar.-  -  A  Nh)W  ('ONSTITCTION  of  ('osta  Rica  was 
promulgated  on  dune  L),  1017.  The  Department  of  Fomento  has 
authorized  Samuel  Sing  to  sow  SOI)  lu'ctares  of  (lovi'inment  laud  t(* 
CEREALS,  principally  rice.  The  concessionain'  proposes  to  expi'iid 
2.50,000  eolones  in  the  enterprisi'  and  to  bring  2r)0  laborers  accustomed 
to  (he  cultivation  of  rice  from  Honolulu  and  Ihaigkong.  After  th(> 
('xpiration  of  seven  years,  if  the  concessionaire  has  complied  with  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  he  may  purchase  the  land  at  its  market  value. 


J 


Prosi(l(Mit  Mciiocal  has  aj)|)()int('(I  (Ion.  Jose  Marti  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR  AND  MARINE,  (len.  Marti  is  the  son  of  the  cehJjiated 
Cuhan  patriot  of  the  same  name  and  has  tlve  eoididenee  and  respect 
not  only  of  the  army  hut  of  the  entire  Cuban  nation.  'Phe  ('hief 
Executive  has  signed  a  decree  a])propriatin<'  1 ,()()()  for  the  ])ayment 
of  office  material,  rent,  and  minor  employees  of  the  LECIATIONS  of 
the  Repiddic.  This  amonnt  is  distributed  as  follows:  SJ.OOO  to  eacli 
of  the  legations  established  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Kranc(', 
(Ireat  Britain,  and  Spain;  S6, ()()()  for  the  legation  established  in  tlu 
Cnited  States;  SibOOO  each  for  the  legations  in  Holland,  Mexico. 
Norway,  and  Italy;  S2.4()()  for  the  legations  in  Belgium,  I'rugnay,  and 

Venezuela;  and  .S‘2,l()()  each  for  tliose  in  ('olombia  and  Bern. - 

.lose  R.  Villaldn,  Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  the  (lovernment  of 
Cuba,  has  called  for  competitive  plans  from  native  and  foreign 
artists  for  the  erection  of  a  MONl’MP^NT  in  honor  of  (Jen.  Maximo 
(idmez  y  Baez,  the  work  to  consist  of  an  ecpiestrian  bronze  statue 
on  a  marble  and  granite  pedestal,  to  be  erected  in  ('olon  Park,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  “Campo  de  Marte.”  The  artists  are  recpiin  d  to 
submit  one  or  more  plans  of  the  monument  in  accordanct  witli 
specifications.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  not  to  exce'ed  .Sf To, ()()(). 
Plans  are  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  81,  IfflS.  Three 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded — one  of  .SI 0, ()()(),  one  of  S.^,()()(),  and  one  of 
S2, ()()().  The  commission,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works 
at  llabana  is  the  chairman,  will  furnish  a  biography,  a  photograph, 
plan  of  the  site  where  the  monument  is  to  be  erected,  sjiecifications, 
and  full  data  to  interested  parties.  The  artist  obtaining  the  award 
must  agree  to  contract  with  the  Government  of  ('uba  to  deliver  the 
monument  in  llabana  before  February  1,  1919.  Artists  who  desire 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  will,  on  application  to  Jose  R.  Villaldn, 
Secretary  of  Puldic  Works  and  chairman  of  the  monument  commit t('(‘. 
llabana,  Cuba,  be  furnished  with  a  pamjddet  containing  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  matter. - President  Menocal  recently  sent  a 

special  message  to  ('ongress  calling  attention  to  the  nece.ssity  of  a 
immipt  consideration  of  the  IMMIGRATION  bill  and  suggestion 
that  the  immigration  committee  of  both  houses  assemble  to  study 

and  definitely  report  upon  the  immigration  problem. - Steps  hav(» 

been  taken  to  organize  tlu^  new  Bureau  of  1)A(TV EOSCOPK'  IDEN- 
'I'lFK'ATlON,  provided  for  by  the  immigration  law.  Manmd 
de  la  Vega  ('alderon  has  Ixuai  a])pointed  MINIS'PER  of  ('uba  near 
the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Sr.  (’alderon  was  for¬ 
merly  secretary  of  the  ('uban  legation  in  Washington.  The  House 
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of  Jli^prosoiitativos  of  tli(«  (’iibaii  Conjimss  has  aj)i)r(*V(Hl  a  l)ill  whicli 
jM’oscrihcs  that  tlio  MINIMI'M  AVACIES  of  lalxmirs  cinployod  In* 
the  (lovoronKMit  sliall  ho  Sl.ot)  jior  da}'  and  tho  luinimuin  salary  of 
any  oinployoo  of  tho  Govonunont  wlio  doos  not  roooivo  hoard,  room, 

or  othor  jjonpiisitos  shall  ho  845  ])or  month. - A  law  has  hoon 

promulgated  authorizing  tho  Prosidont  of  tho  ]loj)uhlie  to  oxjhmkI 
81)()(),()()()  in  tho  ostahlishmont  and  support  of  NEW  St'lIOOLS,  tho 
ox]>ondituro  to  ho  mado  in  tho  difl'oront  ])rovineos  aeeording  to  tho 
pro])ortion  of  ehildron  of  sehool  ago  in  tho  jirimary  dopartmonts 

who  aro  doprivod  of  tlio  o|)])ortnnity  of  receiving  instruction. - 

Prosidont  Monocal  has  hoon  authorized  to  oxjkmuI  85(),()0(')  in  tho 
oroctionof  a  MOXEMENT  at  tho  National  University  in  homer  of  tho 
late  dose  Antonio  Gonzalez  Lanuza.  Tlio  National  University  at 

llaleana  is  in  charge  of  tlio  work. - ('ongross  has  apjiropriatod 

86, 000  for  tho  jmdiminary  use  of  tho  Fourth  Uuhan  Inti'rnational 
MEDK'AL  ('ONGKESS  which  moots  in  llahana  in  Docomhor, 

1017. - Work  on  tho  now  honne  of  tho  UUBAN  LEGATION  in 

Washington,  1).  ('.,  is  jirogrossing  rajiidly.  Tlio  total  cost  of  tho 
huilding  and  grounds  will  ho  not  loss  than  8140,000,  and  tho  sum  of 
.840,000  has  hoon  appropriated  hv  tho  (’id)an  Uongross  to  cover  tho 
cost  of  furnishings  and  oquipmont. 


A  recent  executive  order  of  tlio  Governmeut  of  tho  Dominican 
Kopuhlic  ostahlishos  a  sjiocial  trihunal  under  tho  name  of  THE 
DOMINK’AN  ('LAIMS  (X)MMISSION  OK  1017  for  tho  ])urposo  of 
investigating  outstanding  claims  against  the  Kojnihlic  originating 
after  tho  American-Dominican  Gonvention  of  Fehruary  S,  1907,  and 
heforo  tho  ostahlishmont  of  tho  jirosiuit  Govornmont  und(*r  tho  proc¬ 
lamation  of  Novomhor  20,  1016.  Tho  commission  will  meed  in  tho 
city  of  .Santo  Domingo  at  as  early  a  date  as  jiracticahlo  after  duly  15, 
1017.  An  ajiprojiriation  not  exceeding  850,()0()  is  made  availahlo 
for  the  oxponsos  of  the  commission.  The  Govornmont  has  issued 
an  order  roipiiring  PASSENGERS  ARRIVING  AT  DOMINIC’AN 
PORTS  to  register  at  tho  jiort  of  doharkation  in  accordance  with  tho 
roquiromonts  of  tho  law.  Tho  Govornmont  has  approjiriatod  from 
funds  dojiositod  with  tho  Guaranty  Trust  Go.  of  N(‘W  York,  855,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  mav  ho  nocossarv,  to  cover  tin*  goiKual  ox])('nsos 
of  thoOFFlGE  AND  FIELD  ORGANIZATION  of  the  Dopartmont 
of  Puhlic  Works  for  tho  fiscal  year  (uiding  dune  .40,  1!)1S.  Any  unox- 
pondod  halanco  of  this  amount  reverts  to  tho  fund  from  which  it  was 
taken.  - Tho  Treasury  Dopartmont  of  tho  Dominican  Govornmont 
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has  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  Director  General  of  .tVlcohols  to 
require  a  BOND,  for  such  amount  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  Republic  in  distilling  and  refining  alcohol,  or 
in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  liquors,  or  alcoholic  products.  Owners 
of  stills  who  refuse  to  give  bond  are  liable  to  have  their  machinery 
dismantled  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  manufacturing 

liquors. - In  1910  the  cultivation  of  CO'ITON  was  begun  at  Puerto 

Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  on  a  commercial  scale.  During  that  year 
22  bales  were  produced,  a  cotton  gin  was  established,  and  planters 
were  encouraged  to  grow  this  crop  on  a  larger  scale.  According 
to  figures  published  by  the  Listin  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  production  of  cotton  in  1911  was  496 
bales;  in  1912,  1,349  bales;  in  1913,  887,  in  1914,  504;  in  1915,  786; 
and  in  1916,  270  bales.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  at  the 
present  time  it  is  believed  that  profitable  markets  can  be  found  for 
all  the  Duminican  cotton  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Republic  during 
the  next  few  years,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  this  fiber  will  insure 

good  financial  returns. - In  1916  the  following  vessels  entered  the 

PORT  OF  PUERTO  PLATA:  Thirty  American  steamers,  repre¬ 
senting  69,833  tons;  9  American  schooners,  4,069  tons;  21  Norwegian 

steamers,  15,616  tons,  and  16  French  steamers,  28,172  tons. - The 

municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the 
Republic,  has  under  consideration  the  construction  of  an  AQUEDUCT* 
and  a  new  electric  light  and  power  plant.  The  city  authorities  pro¬ 
pose  to  proceed  with  this  work  as  soon  ius  the  finances  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  will  permit. - -The  Gov'ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

has  been  petitioned  to  build  a  WAGON  ROAD  from  Seybo  to 
Romana  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  outlet  through  the  port  of  La 
Romana  to  cacao  and  other  products  grown  in  that  section  of  the 

Republic. - The  Government  has  issued  an  order  requiring  all 

l)ersons  who  desire  to  travel  in  or  through  the  United  States,  or  who 
travel  on  vessels  touching  at  American  ports,  to  provide  themselves 

with  PASSPORTS. - The  ROAD  LAW  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

requires  all  male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  years  to 
work  four  days  in  each  year  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
public  roads  of  the  country,  or  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the 
road  fund  in  lieu  thereof. 
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El  Comercio,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  publishes  an  interview 
with  Federico  P&ez,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  GALAPAGOS 
ARCHIPELAGO,  in  which  he  states  that  this  group,  consisting  of 
5621— Bull.  2—17 - ^9 
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seven  small  and  six  jmneipal  islands,  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  Equator  about  600  miles  from  the  Ecuadorean  coast,  are,  witli 
the  exception  of  Chaves  Island,  privately  owned,  and  for  this  reason 
and  because  of  the  scarcity’  of  potable  water  and  the  thinness  of  the 
soil  covering  the  lava  deposits,  offer  little  or  no  inducements  foi- 
colonization  either  to  native  or  foreign  immigrants,  Albemarle,  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  is  60  miles  long  by  15  miles  wide,  has  a  vol¬ 
canic  peak  rising  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  has  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Paez,  been  visited  by  a  commercial  vessel  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  entire  group,  if 
devoted  to  agriculture,  would  support  5,000  or  6,000  people,  and,  if 
to  fishing  and  agriculture  combined,  about  20,000.  The  climate,  he 
affirms,  is  most  delightful,  unequaled,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  iwtablishment  of  sanatoriums 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  pulmonary  affections.  The  total 
])opulation  of  the  archipelago  is  about  630  souls,  450  of  which  are  on 
Chatham  Island,  170  on  Albemarle,  and  10  on  Floreana  Islands. 
Chatham  Island  produces  annually  about  2,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
200  tons  of  coffee.  Albermarle  Island  has  important  sulphur  mines, 
but  they  are  not  at  prt'sent  ex])loited.  These  islands  were  formerly 
used  »is  a  penal  settlement  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  The 
natives  are  tractable,  but  are  said  to  be  without  religious  belief. 
.Vlbermarle  Island  has  60  children  but  no  church  or  school.  The 
Galapagos  Islands  are  famed  for  the  enormous  turtles  which  were 
formerly  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  shores  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  waters.  The  Humboldt  current  encirchw  thc^e  islands, 

making  the  climate  healthful  and  pleasant. - President  Alfredo 

Baiiuerizo  Moreno  has  appointed  Sr.  Don  Miguel  G.  Hurtado 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPAR^ENT  OF  FINANCE  and  Public 
(Vedit  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  The  new  Secretary,  who 
was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Guayas,  is  an  authority 

on  economic  and  financial  subjects. - A  recent  executive  decree 

i*stablishes  in  the  National  Capital  a  MUSEUM  OF  ARCHEOLOGY 
and  a  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Fine  Arts  under  the  management  of 
the  General  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts  created  under  a  decree  of  January 
16,  1913.  Art  objects,  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  paintings  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  State  and  which  are  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  or  any  other  Government  institution,  shall  be  collected,  inven¬ 
toried,  and  placed  in  said  museum  and  galleries. - The  Consul  of 

Ecuador  in  New  York  has  been  authorized  to  purchase  a  locomotive 

and  two  flat  cars  for  the  use  of  the  ESMERALDAS  RAILWAY. - 

A  COAL  MINE  has  been  denounced  at  Lloa, Province  of  Pichincha, 

canto  of  Quito. - El  Pueblo,  a  weekly  NEWSPAPER  which  will 

give  special  attention  to  political  matters,  has  been  founded  in  the 
National  Capital. - A  new  REALTY  COMPANY  entitled  “La 
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(’ompaflia  de  Preslanios  y  (’oiistruccioiios’’  (Tho  Loan  &  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.)  has  been  organized  in  Quito  with  a  capital  of  500,000  sucres 
(sucre  =  $0.4867).  The  com])aiiy'  will  deal  principally  in  city  and 

surhurban  ])roperty. - The  South  American  Development  Co.  has 

opened  a  HOSPITAL  at  Portovelo  under  the  name  of  “Curipamba.’’ 


The  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  which  is  jdanned  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Guatemala  during  the  Feasts  of  Minerva,  a  celebration 
lield  annually  throughout  the  Ke])ublic,  will  beo])en  to  visitors  at  the 
hippodrome  in  the  national  capital  from  October  28  to  :H  ,  inclusive, 
1017.  According  to  the  rules  and  regidations  of  the  e.xposition 
r(‘ferred  to,  the  e.xhibits  are  to  be  divided  into  live  classes,  to  wit: 
\,  oleaginous  jdants  and  national  products  derived  therefrom;  B. 
lil)rous  plants,  their  ])roducts.  and  domestic  articles  manufactured 
tlierefrom;  C,  plants  containing  tannin  and  their  products  and 
a])plication;  D,  dyewoods  and  jdants  and  their  i)roducts  and  appli¬ 
cation;  and  E,  a  bibliographic  section  concerning  the  ]dants  and  prod¬ 
ucts  referred  to  in  the  foregoing.  The  first  four  groups  are  divided 
into  two  sections  each  namely,  (1)  raw  materials  and  (2)  industrial 
])roducts  manufactured  in  the*  country.  The  successful  e.xhibitoi's 
an*  to  receive  as  ])rizes,  in  accordance  with  tin*  res])ective  awards, 
gold,  silver,  and  nickel  medals,  and  honorable  mention.— — President 
Fstrada  Cabrera  has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Totonicapan  to 
contract  with  the  Western  Bank  (Banco  de  Occidente)  for  a  LOAN 
of  $:i,000,  American  gold,  to  be  used  in  ])urch«using  a  thrasher.  The 
municipality  is  to  refund  the  amount  in  annual  installments  of  $1,000 
each,  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  information  furnished  by  the  governor  of  the  l)e])artment  of 
Peten,  of  which  Flores  is  the  ca])ital,  the  amount  Invested  in  the 
CHICLE  INDUSTRY  is,  in  round  numbers,  the  equivalent  of 
^250,000.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  owns  nearly  aU  the  land 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Re])ublic  bordering  on  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras  which  ])roduces  chicle,  and  allows  no  ])rivate  j)ersons  to 
gather  this  substance  without  first  securing  a  ])crmit.  Chicle  land 
varies  in  value  from  $1, ()()()  to  $2, ()()()  per  caball«*rla  (illH  acres). 
'I'he  chicle  trees,  which  ])roduce  a  luscious  brown  fruit,  grow  wild, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them.  The  tree  grows 
at  altitudes  of  from  500  to  2,000  feet,  and  a  large  tree  sometimes 
yields  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  the  crude  gum  ])(*r  annum.  Native 
laborers  are  employed  in  gathering  chicle,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
lu'ing  $10,  gold.  ])er  hundred  ])ounds. - Tlu*  city  of  Guatemala  has 
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four  factorii";  (‘iifxugcd  in  the  inauufuotun*  of  (’AJiRIAGES  AND 
WAGONS.  Much  of  the  material  entering;  into  the  finished  veliicle. 
such,  for  instance,  as  tires,  rims,  s])rings,  spokes,  ])oles,  and  shafts, 
are  imported  from  the  Ihiited  States.  The  bodies  of  the  vehicles, 
however,  are  made  of  native  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  the 

hardwood  known  as  “guachipiliu.” - Of  the  32  dentists  reported 

by  the  American  counsul  to  be  practicing  in  Guatemala,  at  least  24 
received  their  dental  education  in  the  United  States.  The  city  of 
Guatemala  has  22  dentists,  and  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Quezalte- 
nango  and  Escuintla,  are  well  supplied  with  members  of  this  profes¬ 
sion.  Foreign  dentists,  or  native  dentists  educated  abroad,  must 
obtain  a  license  to  practice.  The  National  School  of  Medicine  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  has  a  de])artment  of  dentistrj",  but  a  very  small 
number  of  students  attend  and  graduate  therefrom.  IVo  American 
dental  surgeons  are  now  practicing  in  tlie  city  of  Guatemala. 


HAITI 


According  to_  data  recently  published  in  Le  NouveUiste,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  Port  au  PTince,  the  MUNICIPAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 
city  of  Gonaives  during  the  six  months  from  October,  1916,  to  March, 
1917,  inclusive,  aggregated  24,513  gourdes  (gold  gourde  =  $0.25)  and 
$112  gold.  The  expenditures  during  the  period  referred  to  were 
19,892  gourdes  and  $10  gold,  which  left  a  substantial  excess  of 

receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  period  in  question. - The 

annual  report  of  the  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
containing  important  financial  data  and  Haitian  statistics,  has  just 
been  published  in  Port  au  Prince.  As  the  statistics  mentioned  in 
the  report  refer  to  last  year,  this  publication  is  of  great  importance, 
masmuch  as  it  is  a  statement  showing  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country  and  is  an  index  to  the  general  business  conditions  of  the 

Republic  in  1916.^ - Tlie  gendarmerie  of  Haiti  has  commenced  the 

construction  of  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  for  boys  and  girls  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  buildings  were  erected  at 
Croix  des  Missions,  Gressier,  and  Petion-ViUe,  the  Goveniment  having 
provided  $900  for  the  erection  of  each  structure. - Under  an  execu¬ 

tive  decree  of  June  26,  1917,  xVuguste  Scott  was  appointed  SECRE¬ 
TARY  OF  PUBLK^  INSTRUCTION,  vice  Pericles  Tessier,  re¬ 
signed - The  gross  receipts  of  the  Sabana  du  Cul  du  Sac  RAIL¬ 

WAY  during  the  second  half  of  1916  amounted  to  $756  gold  and  172,778 
gourdes,  made  up  as  follows;  Urban  tramway  lines,  19,766  gourdes;  Bi¬ 
zet  on-('arref  our  line,  41,646  gourdes  and  $10  gold;  Sabana  du  Cul  du 
Sac,  61,451  gounh's  end  $400;  ('arrefour-Leogane  line,  49,125  gourdes 
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and  $190  f'old,iiiul  sundry  receipts,  790  {gourdes  and  $156  gold. - ()n 

duly  24  last  an  EXliriUT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  SCHOOL  CHIl^ 
DKTCN,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  lower  grade  schools,  was  opened  in 
Fort  au  Prince.  Theexhihitwasopentothepuhlicforseveral days, and 
showed  in  a  graphic  manner  the  development  of  the  work  of  the 

pupils  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  national  capital. - The  St^cre- 

tary  of  the  Interior  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  municipal  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Republic  earnestly  recommending  that  on  all  occasions 
«lue  respect  be  paid  to  the  FLAG  in  the  municipalities,  indicating 
the  way  of  saluting  the  national  emblem,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  reverence  and  respect  which  the  playing  of  the  national  anthem 
should  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  citizens.— The  Panama 
STEAMSHIP  LINE  has  established  a  fortnightly  service  between 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  San  Marcos,  Haiti.  The  first  steamer 
(‘iigaged  in  this  traffic  was  the  Alliancia,  which  arrived  in  Haitian 
watei’s  during  the  latter  part  of  Jidj’  with  a  cargo  of  passengers, 
height,  and  mail. - Under  an  executive  decrw  of  July  3  last  Ed¬ 

mond  Dupuy  was  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  RELA¬ 
TIONS  and  Justice,  and  Furey  Chatelain,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works.- — ■ — According  to  data  published  in  the  daily  press 
the  EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  from  Haiti  in  1916  amounted  to  784,395 
([uintals,  as  compared  with  368,800  quintals  in  1915,  or  an  increase 
♦luring  the  former  year  of  415,595  quintals.  Shipments  of  coffee  to 
Euiope  during  the  period  referred  to  have  been  hampered  by  a 
scarcity  of  vessels  jdying  between  Haitian  and  European  {)orts.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  a  considerable  shipment  of  this  commodity  was  made 
to  Italy  via  New  York. 


The  machinery  and  accessories  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the 
SOAP  FACTORY  of  Montasano  &  Memany  at  the  port  of  La  Ceiba 
has  been  niceived.  The  establishment  is  to  be  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap  out  of  coconut,  castor  bean,  and  other  vegetable 
oils,  and  the  machinery  will  bo  installed  in  a  two-story  building  125 

feet  long  by  100  foot  wide. - Vaccaro  Bros,  and  other  residents  of 

La  Ceiba  have  contributed  $1,907  to  the  American  RED  ('ROSS 

FUND.^ - -Acting  on  authority  vested  in  him  by  a  law  of  April  4, 

HK)0,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  exploration,  excavation,  and  study  of  the  ANCIENT 
RUINS  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Individulas,  cor¬ 
porations,  or  representatives  of  scientific  societies  or  organizations 
(hisiring  to  visit,  explore,  excavate,  and  study  the  ruins  referred  to. 
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the  most  important  of  which  arc*  thos(«  at  ('opau.  must  proviously 
obtain  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Pro¬ 
motion).  If  only  a  visit  to  the  ruins  is  wanted,  the  Governor  or 
municipal  mayor  in  whoso  jurisdiction  the  ruins  are  situated  may 

issue  a  permit. - -Early  in  July  last  a  'rHEATKK’AL  PERFOKM- 

ANC'E  was  given  in  Manuel  BoniUa  Theater  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  were  added  to  the  fund  foi  the  benefit  of  the  Salvador 
eartluiuake  sufferers.  Other  functions  for  the  same  purpose  an^ 

planned  to  Iki  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic. - A 

movement  has  been  started  in  Honduras,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  HENEQUEN  on  the  arid  or  semiarid 
lands  of  the  country.  To  this  end  an  organization  was  recently 
formed  at  Tegucigalpa  to  set  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  National 
('apital  a  large  number  of  sisal  fiber  producing  plants.  In  support 
of  this  plan  the  municipality  of  Pespire  has  passed  an  ordinancii 
I'etpiiring  day  laborers  to  cultivate  200  henequen  plants,  tenant 
farmers  oOO,  and  farmers  who  own  their  land  1,000.  The  authorities 
of  the  municipality  referred  to  propose  to  have  more  than  100,000 
plants  set  out  in  that  vicinity,  10,000  of  which  are  to  bo  furnished  by 
the  National  Government.  The  cultivation  of  lienequen  is  also  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nacaomi,  and  predictions  arc 
made  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  available  in  the  Republic 

an  abundance  of  henequen  fiber  for  domestic  use  and  for  export. - 

According  to  data  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Fomento, 
Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  cov'ering  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  there 
are  in  Honduras  294,659  hectare's  (hectare  =  2.47  acres)  of  LAND 
THAT  CAN  BE  EASILY  IRRIGATED,  situated  in  the  following 
Departments:  Colon,  109,850  hectares;  Olancho,  67,430;  Atlantida, 
28,700;  Cortes,  19,450;  Yoro,  17,8.58;  Santa  Barbara,  17.187;  and  in 

the  rest  of  the  Republic,  34,184. - The  Government  of  Honduras 

has  taken  steps  to  induce  the  farmers  of  the  nation  to  plant  more 
('EREALS,  vccgetables,  and  othc^r  staph  food  crops  with  the  object 
of  producing  a  suflicient  quantity  to  meet  the  home  demands  and  have 
a  surplus  for  export.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  are  being  ably 
seconded  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  influential  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 


MEXICO 


An  examination  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Chiapas 
shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  PETROLEUM 
deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  ruins  of  Palenque.  Researches 
in  Lower  California  and  in  the  State  of  Sonora  also  disclose  the 
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oxisteiice  of  extensive  oil  fields. - The  Mexican  Government  has 

ijranted  authority  to  the  Transcontinental  Petroleum  Co.  to  con¬ 
struct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  wharf  for  five  years  at  some  convenient 
point  on  the  Panuco  River  in  the  State  of  Veracruz.  Permission  has 
also  heen  given  to  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.,  an  American  concern, 
to  build  and  operate  a  WILVRF  at  Pueblo  Viejo  on  the  Panuco  River, 

State  of  Vera  Cruz,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. - -The  XAVAL 

AC’ADEMY  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  has  been  closed  since  April,  1914, 
recently  reopened  for  instruction.  The  Military  College  in  the  same 
city  will  also  soon  reopen  its  classes. - According  to  statistics  pub¬ 

lished  by  El  Democrata,  the  exports  of  silver  and  gold  BULLION 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1912  to  1917  were 
valued,  respectively,  at  $119,481,227  and  $73,213,884. - The  con¬ 

struction  of  extensive  SEA  BATHS  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the  harbor 
of  Vera  Cruz.  This  enterprise  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  exploited 

in  tlie  Republic. - A  large  number  of  laborers  recently  sailed  from 

\’era  ('ruz  to  Yucatan,  wlicre  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  HENE- 

(^UEX  fields. - The  Director  General  of  Agriculture  of  the  Mexican 

Government  is  experimenting  in  Southern  Mexico  with  “  lechuguilla  " 
and  other  FIBER-PRODUCING  PLANTS  indigenous  to  Northern 
Me.xico,  with  the  object  of  introducing  their  cultivation  into  that 

section  t)f  the  Republic. - The  MINES  of  the  Mexican  Metallurgical 

Co.,  at  San  Pedro,  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  are  reported  to  be  run¬ 
ning  to  their  full  capacitv,  and  are  giving  emplovment  to  about 

o.OOO  workmen. - The  First  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS,  which 

convened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  July  12,  1917,  was  attended 
by  more  than  80  delegates,  representing  the  leading  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  commercial  matters  the 
Congress  discussed  questions  pertaining  to  education,  public  health, 
etc. - In  June  last,  according  to  press  reports,  about  5,000  AUTO¬ 

MOBILES  were  imported  into  the  Republic,  1,000  of  which,  intended 
for  hire  and  jitney  servdce  in  the  City  of  Me.xico,  entered  the  country 
through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Until  June  30  last  the  Government 
[lermitted  the  importation  of  automobiles  free  of  duty. — — The 
Mexican  Government  has  suspended  the  collection  of  import  duties 
on  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  including  wagons,  until  January  1,  1918. 
.Vgricultural  experiment  stations  have  also  been  estabhshed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  growth  of 
food  plants  and  methods  of  cultivation. — — The  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Mexican  Government  has  taken 
preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  calling  of  a  National  CONGRESS 
OF  AGRICULTURISTS  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  near 
future. — — ^President  Carranza  has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
negotiate  LOANS  amounting  to  300,000,000  gold  pesos  (al)out 
$150,000,000  American  gold),  150,000,000  pesos  of  which  is  to  meet 
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interest  payments,  100,000,000  as  a  metallic  reserv'e  to  guarantee 
the  circulation  of  the  proposed  Government  Bank,  and  50,000,000 
pesos  for  use  in  rehahilitating  the  National  Railways. - A  publica¬ 

tion  entitled  the  “ AGRICULTURAL  RIOVIEW”  has  been  founded 

in  the  National  Capital. - A  commission  from  Japan  recently 

arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  the  object  of  securing  an  adequate 

EXHIBIT  OF  MEXK’AN  PRODUCTS  for  display  in  Tokyo. - 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ruled  that,  in  future,  no  one  will  he  given  pennission  to  sink 
PETROLEUM  shafts  upon  tracts  having  an  an'a  of  less  than  10  acres, 
the  object  being  to  protect  persons  already  engaged  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  Petroleum  deposits  are  reported  to  have  l)een  discoverc'd 
on  the  island  of  Guadalupe  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean. 


NICARAGUA 


'Phe  Congress  of  Nicaragua  has  enacted  a  law  reejuiring,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1917,  the  collection  of  the  foUowing  IMPORT  Dl’TIFIS 
ON  MINES  AND  LIQl’ORS;  Cognac,  rum,  cherry  brandy,  cane 
alcoliol,  blackberry  brandy,  gin,  and  whisky  in  bottles,  Sl.:i0  per 
liter;  whisky  in  kegs  or  barrels,  Si  per  liter;  cordials,  cocktails, 
bitters,  and  mixed  licpioi’s,  not  specially  mentioned,  SI. 35  per  liter; 
chamjiagne,  -SI. 50  per  liter;  other  sparkling  wines,  SI  per  liter;  or¬ 
dinary  dry  wines,  white  or  red,  20  cents  per  liter;  dry  and  other 
wim's  not  exceeding  14  per  cent  alcohol,  S0.40  per  liter;  wines,  other 
than  sparkling,  not  specially  mentioned,  and  vermouth,  SO. 30  per 

liter. - The  Government  AGRICULTl’RAL  SCHOOL  at  Chinan- 

«lega,  according  to  La  Noticia,  a  newspaper  of  Managua,  is  ecpiipjied 
with  up-to-date  machinery  and  implements  necessary  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  cereals,  and  other  crops,  and  makes  a 
speciidty  of  teaching  its  pupils  the  practical  use  of  same  and  of 
imjiressingupon  them  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  operations.  The  school  is  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition,  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  intelligent  and  earnest  stu¬ 
dents,  and  is  daily  in  receipt  of  applicants  for  entrance  into  its 

different  departments. - The  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF 

JUSTICE  has  selected  as  its  chainnan  Dr.  Daniel  Gutierrez  Navas, 

delegate  from  Nicaragua. - A  telegram  from  Managua  to  The 

American  at  Bluefields  states  that  the  hanking  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  claiming  the  right  of  preference  in  the  granting  of  OIL  CON¬ 
CESSIONS  in  the  Republic.  The  Sinclair  oil  interests  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Nicaraguan  Government  for  permission  to  prospect  and 
(exploit  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  nation. - The  Eden  Mine 
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tvcontly  shipped  to  New  Orleans  the  largest  consignment  of  GOLD 
ever  exported  from  Bluefields,  consisting  of  6,118  ounces,  valued  at 

8122,360. - The  llosita  Mine,  a  new  COPPER  property  near 

Tunky,  was  recently  sold  to  the  Tonopah  Mining  Co.  of  Nevada. - 

'Phe  new  LAND  LAW  reserves  for  public  use  a  certain  zone  on  the 
<‘oast  of  Nicaragua,  on  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  on  the  frontier 
adjoining  Honduras.  Native  Nicaraguans  who  are  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  may  acejuire  a  homestead  of  50  hectares  (123.5  acres)  of  land 
without  payment,  provided  the  preemptor  lives  on  same  for  five 
years,  builds  a  house,  and  cultivates  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  area. 
The  foregoing  applies  to  squatters  who  have  already  occupied  and 
cultivated  the  land  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  law.  Homesteads 
shall  not  be  sold,  mortgaged,  leased,  or  transferred.  Natives  and 
foreigners  may  preempt  350  hectares  (865  acres)  of  agricultural  land 
and  700  hectares  (1,730  acres)  of  stock  land.  The  agricultural  set¬ 
tler  must  cultivate  at  least  half  of  his  claim  and  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  must  pay  $1.28  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  for  nonirrigahle 
arable  lands  and  $2  for  irrigated  arable  land.  The  stockman 
must  keep  at  least  one  head  of  stock  for  each  3  hectares  (7.41 
acres)  and  must  pay  $0.80  per  hectare  for  mountainous  or  table-land 
<-ovcred  with  natural  pasture.  For  timberland,  wliich  has  construc¬ 
tion  wood,  dyewood,  rubber,  or  balsam,  there  will  he  an  extra  charge 
of  10  cents  per  hectare,  and  for  land  located  within  20  kilometers 
(12.42  miles)  of  a  railway  line  or  navigable  rivers  or  streams  the 
prices  will  he  doubled.  Half  the  ])urchase  price  must  he  paid  in 
cash  and  the  remainder  in  Government  bonds,  the  cash  receipts  to 
he  used  for  educational  purposes. 
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A  recent  CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA  and  outlying 
districts  shows  the  population  to  he  60,761,  made  up  of  30,793  males 
and  29,968  females.  The  number  of  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  em¬ 
ployees  resident  in  the  national  capital  is  given  as  7,621. - During 

tlie  latter  part  of  July,  1917,  the  GAS  company  began  to  supply  gas 
to  consumers  in  tlie  City  of  Colon  for  lighting,  cooking,  and  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  at  pric(*s  varying  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand  feet. 
'I'liese  prices  are  sid)ject  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment.  The  company  has  twt)  large  purifying  boxes  and  a  gasometer 
with  a  capacity  of  50,000  cubic  feet.  The  gas  used  in  Colon  is  made 

fiom  oil,  and  there  are  no  waste  products. - On  July  16  last  the 

cable  company  estabhshed  a  DEFERRED  RATE  SERVICE  from 
Panama  to  tlie  United  ^States,  Canada,  and  certain  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  London  and  Paris  rates  have  been  naluced  to  65  cents  a 
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word. - Preliminary  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  KF^Bl'ILD- 

ING  OF  THK  HIGHWAY  between  Panama  and  Paraiso  and  the 
widening;  of  the  same  in  places  to  18  and  ‘20  feet,  instead  of  12  and  15 
feet,  as  oripnally  planned.  The  road  is  to  have  a  concrete  base  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  asphaltic  concrete  layer  2  inches  thick. - According^ 

t.>  press  reports  three  small  Costa  Rican  vessels  with  a  carrying  ca- 
jiacitv  of  50  tons  of  freight  each  recently  commenced  to  make  regular 
sailings  between  Port  Limon  and  Colon.  A  short  while  ago  one  of 
these  vessels  brought  a  consignment  of  potatoes  to  Colon,  which  sold 
at  such  satisfactory  prices  that  it  is  proposed  to  import  more  of  these 

tuhers  from  Costa  Rica. - CECILIA  THEATER  in  the  city  of 

Panama,  the  completion  of  which  is  promised  in  September,  1917, 
has  a  seating  capacity  (*f  over  1,600  and  is  the  largi'st  structure  of 
the  kind  in  the  Republic.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to 
open  this  theater  in  September,  1917,  with  moving  pictures.  Tlie 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. - The  Panama  Morning  Jour¬ 

nal  states  that  there  are  now  ov'er  100  new  buildings,  consisting  <4 
stores,  apartments,  and  dwellings,  being  erected  in  Colon.  Otlu'r 
buildings  recently  constructed  or  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  are  the  new  hospital,  the  morgue,  the 
storehouse  at  Mount  Hope,  ami  the  concrete  hotel,  which  is  said  to 

be  the  largest  on  the  Canal  Zone. - A  group  of  Panaman  voung 

men  have  started  an  ANTIALCOHOLIC  CAMPAIGN  in  the  city  of 
Panama.  Press  reports  state  that  the  authorities  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  m(»vement  and  that  much  good  is  expected  to  result  there¬ 
from. - A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Panama 

with  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  latter 
agrees  to  prospect  for  PETROLEL^I,  and  if  found  in  paying  (]uan- 
tities  to  develop  the  industry  in  the  Republic. - The  PINEAP¬ 

PLES  of  Toboga  and  of  some  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Panama  are 
said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  celebrated  pineapples  (4 
Hawaii.  No  canning  factory  exists  in  the  country,  and  but  little  of 
the  fruit  is  exported.  It  is  believed  that  a  fruit-canning  plant  would 
be  a  profitable  investment  in  the  Republic. - A  recent  decree  refer¬ 

ring  to  the  WELFARE  AND  MORALS  OF  YOLTHS  forbids  boys 
to  remain  on  the  streets  in  the  city  of  Panama  after  10  p.  m.,  and 
prohibits  their  entering  saloons  and  other  disreputable  places. 


The  BOARD  OF  TRADF7  OF  ASUNCION,  according  to  press 
reports,  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  tne  construction  <4  a 
large  building  to  be  used  for  offices  and  as  tne  lieadquarters  of  the 
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organization.  With  the  object  of  obtaining  funds  for  tliis  purpose, 
S  per  cent  interest-bearing  boinls  are  to  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  1,000  ])esos  each.  Tne  l)uilding  is  to  be  erected  on  a  large  lot 
centrally  located.  The  edifice  is  planned  to  contain  a  number  of 
small  rooms  not  needed  at  present  by  the  organization.  These  are 

to  be  let  to  office  tenants. - At  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  the 

principal  merchants  of  Villarrica  a  stock  company  has  been  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
.VOENCY  OR  VILL.VRRICA  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  the 
banking  business  and  the  exjdoitation  of  industrial  enterprises.  The 
company  has  the  support  not  only  of  the  merchants  of  Villarrica  but 
also  of  the  business  men  and  plantei’s  of  the  surrounding  country, 
wbicb  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  ])rogressive  sections  of  the 
Republic  and  the  center  of  a  growing  business  in  agriculture,  stock 

raising,  and  manufactures. - La  Tribuna,  a  daily  newspaper  of 

.\suncion,  states  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  of  the 
(lovernment  of  Paraguay  has  apju’oved  and  submitteil  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Department  of  Finance  a  REPORT  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  BANK  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  with  the 
request  that  the  same  be  printed  and  circulated  abroad  as  a  means 
of  national  propaganda.  Tne  board  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
farmers  and  planters  cooperating  with  the  bank  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  modern  machinery  and  metiiods  in  agricultural  operations, 
and  advises  the  teaching  in  every  way  possible  of  practical  and 
theoretical  agriculture.  The  board  also  recommends  an  increase  in 
tlie  capital  of  the  bank,  so  that  money  may  be  loaned  on  liberal 
terms  to  deserving  farmers  and  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  In 
1916  tlie  loans  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  tillers  of  the  soil  aggre¬ 
gated  8,915,169  pesos,  as  compared  with  5,762,769  pesos  in  1915,  or 
an  increase  last  year  over  the  preceding  year  of  3,152,400.  The 
receipts  of  the  bank  in  1916  representing  payments  of  interest  and 
loans  amounted  to  6,217,668  pesos,  as  compared  with  2,710,218 

])esos  from  the  same  sources  in  1915. - The  newspapers  of  the 

National  Capital  state  that  a  law  has  been  enacted  granting  certain 
concessions  to  a  company  of  foreign  capitalists  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  MEAT  PACKING  and  cold  storage  plant  at 

some  convenient  point  in  the  Republic. - During  the  first  quarter 

of  1917  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
amounted  to  333,604  pesos  gold  and  14,124,887  pesos  paper  (gold 

poso=$0.965;  e.xchange  rate  of  paper  peso,  about  1,550  per  cent). - 

'Pile  value  of  the  principal  EXPORTS  of  Paraguay  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  e.xpressed  in  gold  pesos  and  based  on  the  e.xport  figures  of 
1915,  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  202,772;  bides,  224,310;  oranges, 
320, ,567 ;  tobacco,  274,791;  Paraguayan  tea,  846,874;  and  woods, 
416,996. 


Dr.  Jose  Pardo,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  reorganized  his 
CABINET  as  follows:  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations;  Dr.  Gennan  Arenas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Col.  Cesai 
Lafuente,  Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Baldoniero  Baldonado,  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  and  Dr.  Ricardo  L.  Flores,  Secretary  of  Justice. - 

An  executive  decree  of  July  1, 1917,  re(piires,  uidess  specially  excepted, 
accounts,  invoices,  hills  of  lading,  maritime  insurance  policies,  pay 
rolls,  and  receipts  to  l)e  on  STAMPED  PAPER  of  the  denomination 
])rescribed  in  the  tariff  fixed  by  law.  This  paper  is  on  sale  in  the 

Rej)ublic  at  the  ofhees  of  the  tax-collecting  company. - From 

July  1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917,  receipts  from  the  RAILWAY  TRAF¬ 
FIC  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  amounted  to  8,302,392  soles 
(sol— SO. 486),  as  compared  with  7,178,877  soles  during  the  same 

j)eriod  of  1915-16. - William  G.  Gastes  has  obtained  a  concession 

from  the  National  Government  to  investigate  a  plan  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  on  a  large  scide  of  an  enterprise  for  the  working  of  AI'RIF- 
EROrS  SANDS  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Inamhari  River  and  its  principal  tributaries,  with  the  exce})- 
tion  of  such  streams  as  have  been  covered  by  prior  concessions. 
The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  prospect  to  a  distance  of  three 
kilometei’s  on  both  sides  of  the  Inamhari  River  and  2^  kilometers 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  said  river.  The  islands 
and  sand  banks  within  the  streams  are  included  in  this  conces¬ 
sion. - A  recent  executive  decree  requires  the  mint  to  pay  to  private 

parties  the  value  of  the  silver  and  gold  contained  in  bullion  delivered 
by  them  to  that  institution,  provided  the  gold  and  silver  contents 
are  not  less  than  0.500  and  0.333,  respectively.'  Should  the  gold  and 
silver  contents  of  the  bullion  be  less  than  the  minimum  mentioned, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  assayem. 
The  mint  is  also  authorizetl  to  charge  for  refining.  Shouhl  the 
owners  of  bullion  desire  the  return  of  the  same,  the  mint  shall  be 

allo\yed  30  days  in  which  to  make  delivery. - The  President  of  tin* 

Republic  has  issued  a  decree  providing  subventions  and  revenues 
for  the  MILITARY  HOSPITAL  of  Sail  Jose  Bartolome  in  the  city 

of  Lima. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  on  and  after 

July  1,  1917,  the  e.xport  duty  on  RUBBER  from  the  Putumayo 
region  shall  he  collected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  July  2,  1914,  less  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  The  custom¬ 
house  at  Iquitos  rec^uires  that  rubber  from  the  Putumayo  district 
consigned  to  that  port  shall  he  delivered  in  sealed  shipments  for  the 
purpose  of  j)rev'enting  fraud  and  in  order  to  protect  the  fiseid  reve- 
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iiues.  The  jiroductiou  of  rubber  from  tlie  Putumayo  region  in  1914 
was  285,000  kilos,  valued  at  £29,288  (£=$4.8665),  Jis  compared  with 
476,285  kilos  in  1915,  valued  at  £30,875,  and  453,044  kilos  in  1916, 

valued  at  £48,000. - The  National  Government  has  accepted  a 

l)id  for  the  ironwork  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  at 
Fronton  Island,  site  of  the  new  penal  colony. - The  Central  Rail¬ 

way  of  Peru  lias  adopted  NEW  FREIGHT  TARIFFS  comprised  in 

10  classifications  which  cover  all  classes  of  articles. - A  bill  has 

been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  tlie  establishment  of  an 
AGRICULTURAL  BANK  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  33  per  cent 
of  which  is  to  be  o\vned  by  the  G  ivernment. 


SALVADOR 


According  to  a  report  of  Tomas  G.  Paloma,  Minister  of  Finance, 
Public  Credit  and  Charities  of  the  Government  of  Salvador,  the 
FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  Republic  in  1916  aggregated  $17,900,340, 
consisting  of  imports,  $6,012,920,  and  exports,  $11,887,420.  The 
same  report  gives  the  foreign  trade  for  1915  as  $14,757,157,  made 
up  of  imports,  $4,182,292,  and  exports,  $10,574,865.  The  foreign 
trade  of  1916  was  $3,143,183  in  excess  of  that  of  1915,  of  which 

amount  $1,830,628  represents  imports  and  $1,312,555  exports. - 

The  CONSULAR  LAW  requires  consuls  to  report  monthly  to  the 
auditing  department  of  the  Government  the  amount  of  fees  collected 
and  expenditures  inciUTcd,  and  to  render  a  detailed  statement  show¬ 
ing  consular  invoices  issued  and  bills  of  lading  legahzed. - Press 

reports  are  to  the  effect  that  a  large  deposit  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  IRON  ORE  has  been  discovered  in  Yaguatique. - The  INTER¬ 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION  of  California,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  by  Charles  L.  Curtiss,  has 
established  a  branch  office  in  the  National  Capital. - Representa¬ 

tives  of  the  Central  American  Development  Corporation  of  New 
York  have  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Salvador  a  proi)osed  concession  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  SERVICE  in  the  City  of  San 
Salvador  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  merchandise  on  streets 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tramway  lines  of  the  old  company,  and 
in  such  other  places  as  the  National  Government  may  deem  expedient 
for  the  development  of  new  streets  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  a  growing  popidation.  The  proposed  concessionaires 
ask  for  the  right  to  build  bi’anches  from  the  main  lines  at  such  places 
as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  extend  the  same  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce.  A  request  is  also  made  for  the  right  to 
ii'-'c  such  streets,  parks,  and  ])ublic  bridges  in  the  National  Capital 
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jis  may  l)e  lu'ct'ssary  for  tho  |)a^•sa{^(‘  of  tlicir  linos.  Among  otli(>r 
things  the  ^\ould-b(‘  concoshionaiivs  dosiro  the  froo  importation  of 
materials,  machinery,  eciuipment,  and  suj)plies  ni'eded  in  the  installa¬ 
tion,  operation,  and  upkeej)  of  the  trannvay.  A  snh.-idy  of  $2,000 
gold  for  each  kilometer  of  road  hnilt  outside  of  the  city  limits  is 
also  recpiested.  If  the  concession  is  granted  it  is  proposed  to  call 
the  enterprise  the  Electiic  Railways  of  Salvador.-  •  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  National  ('ongress  the  object  of  which  is  to  make 

tlie  ATHENEUM  of  Salvador  a  state  institution.- - According  to 

La  Prensa,  a  daily  newspaptT  of  the  national  capital,  the  Republic 
of  Salvador  has  now'  about  211,000  acres  of  coffee  groves  under 
cultivation.  The  exports  of  this  product  annually  represent,  approx¬ 
imately.  a  value  of  7,900,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0,586).  The  last  crop 
of  coffee  gathered  in  the  Republic  is  estimated  to  have  yitdded  750,000 
<iuintals  (quintal=100  pounds),  600,000  quintals  of  which  were 
available  for  export. 


URUGUAY 


'Die  INTERNATIONAL  STtK’K  FAIR,  under  the  auspices  of  tin* 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Society  of  ITruguay,  w'as  opened  in 
Montevideo  on  August  25  of  the  prc'sent  year.  The  departments  for 
the  exhibits  of  poultry  and  sw'ine  are  to  be  inaugurated  on  September 
2.  1917.  Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  securing  of  stock 
<‘xhibits  from  Argentina,  and  to  the  sending,  in  future,  of  Uruguayan 
exhibits  to  Argentine  stock  fairs.-  — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
l)(*partment  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  recently 
completed  a  census  of  fow'ls,  which  show's  that  there  are  in  the 
Republic  242,718  cocks,  2,385,315  hens,  1,172,189  .young  chickens, 
208,943  ducks,  82,689  turkeys,  and  42,644  geese,  or  a  total  of  4,134,498 

fowls. - The  Coates  Agencv  of  Montevideo  states  that  w'ith  the 

scbediding  of  regular  TRAIN  SERVICE  BETWEEN  MONTEVIDEO 
AND  SAO  PAULO,  Brazil,  via  Rivera  on  the  Uruguayan-Brazihan 
frontier,  w'hich  is  the  end  of  the  broad-gauge  road  between  the  tw'o 
place's,  another  important  link  has  been  added  in  connecting  by  rail 
the  principal  cities  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  At  present  this  through-train  service  is  maintained 
wc'ckly,  the  through  train  leaving  Montevideo  on  Saturdays  and  Sao 
Paulo  on  Tuesdays,  making  tlie  journey  of  1,200  miles  in  four  and 
oiK'-half  days.  These  trains  are  provided  w'ith  Pullman  and  dining 
<‘ars  of  American  pattern,  and  st<‘ps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  tlie 
tiiiK'  to  three  and  one-half  days.  Examination  of  baggage  is  ma<l(‘ 
at  th(‘  frontier  stations.  First-class  passenger  fare  between  the 
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terminals  montioiual  is  e<iual  to  $43  United  States  gold,  with  an 
additional  charge  of  $14  for  a  lower  sleeping  berth.  The  dining-car 
charges  are  $1  per  cover  for  table  d’hote  lunch  or  dinner,  and  a  la 
carte  for  other  services.  The  service  in  Brazil  is  under  American 

and  in  Uruguay  under  British  direction. - The  President  of  the 

llepublic  has  made  the  Port  of  Dolores  a  PORT  OF  PANTRY  for 
imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  has  provided  the  necessary 
governmental  machinery  for  the  proper  handling  of  such  ship¬ 
ments. — —An  executive  decree'of  June  26  last  permits  FISHING 
WITH  SEINES  AND  NP^TS  until  six  months  after  the  termination 

of  the  European  war. - The  P'OREIGN  COMMP^RCE  of  Uruguay 

from  January  to  April,  1917,  eonsisted  of  imports  12,148,93$  pesos 
(peso  =  $1,034),  and  exports,  29,792,052  pesos,  compared,  respec¬ 
tively,  with  11,517,586  pesos  and  23,043,571  pesos  during  the  same 
period  of  1916. - The  Ulen  Contracting  Co.  has  offered  a  SCHOLAR¬ 

SHIP  of  100  pesos  ($103.42)  per  month  for  one  year,  plus  traveling 
expenses  and  matriculation  fees,  to  a  Uruguayan  engineering  student 
or  recent  graduate,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to 
study  sanitary  engineering  in  the  United  States.  President  Viera 
has  appointed  Luis  Giannattasio,  who  wiU  study  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. - xVccording  to  the  Monte¬ 

video  Times  the  parliamentary  committee,  representing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay,  and  the  Central  L’ruguayan  Railway  Co.,  have 
arrived  at  an  agrt'ement  on  the  question  of  increase  in  the  RAILWAY 
'PARIFFS,  the  company  having  accepted  rates  considerably  lowei’ 

than  the  increa.se  it  at  one  time  threatened. - Press  reports  are  t(t 

the  effect  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  contract  with  tlu' 
Uruguayan  Railway  Co.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chambers, 
for  the  purchase  of  35  kilometers  (21.7  miles)  of  RAILWAY  betweeji 
Rocha  and  the  port  of  Paloma,  including  e(juipment,  shops,  etc.,  as 
well  as  rails,  ties,  and  other  material  for  the  construction  of  50 
kilometers  (31  miles)  of  new  road  from  Rocha  to  San  Carlos,  the 
purchase  price  to  he  1,000,000  pesos  (pesos  =  $1,034)  in  5  per  cent 

Government  bonds. - The  new  building  of  the  BANK  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  south  side  of 
Independence  Square  in  Montevideo,  will  cost  1,000,000  pesos  (peso  = 
$1,034),  not  incliuling  the  cost  of  the  land. 


VENEZUELA 


'Phe  BL’DGET  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1917,  and  ending  June  30,  1918,  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  as  44,120,000  bolivares  (bolivar  =  0.1 93),  and  the  same 
amount  as  the  estimated  expenditures.  The  expenditures  are  dis- 
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tributeil  as  follows:  Department  of  Interior,  9,340,026  bolivares; 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  1,094,545;  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  14,528,829;  Department  of  War  and  Marine,  9,802,821; 
Department  of  Fomento,  3,027,270;  Department  of  Public  Works, 
3.181,400;  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  2,703,991;  and  correc¬ 
tions  to  the  budget,  44 1 , 1 18  bolivares. An  executive  decree  of  J une 

27  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
S'^TIOOL  at  Port  Cabello.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period 

()f'  two  years. - A  number  of  IMPORTANT  LAWS  were  passed 

at  the  first  regular  session  of  the  National  Congress  of  1917,  among 
V  hich  may  be  mentioned  the  law  governing  the  granting  of  railway 
c(  ncessions,  that  concerning  cooperative  societies,  court  procedure, 
the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  workshops  and  public  establishments,  and  the  law  pre¬ 
scribing  the  oath  of  office  which  public  officials  are  required  to  take 

before  entering  upon  the  dischai’ge  of  their  duties. - The  exports  of 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS  from  Venezuela  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1916  consisted  of  732  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2046  pounds)  of  gold  dust 
valued  at  $362,484;  638  kilos  of  gold  bullion,  valued  at  $326,186; 
1,600  tons  of  magnesite,  valued  at  $3,088;  8,435  tons  of  copper  ore, 
valued  at  $184,532;  and  16,686  tons  of  asphalt,  valued  at  $112,631. 
(\)mparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  same  period  of  1915  shows 
that  while  the  magnesite  shipments  decreased  by  about  50  per  cent, 

the  exports  of  asphalt  and  copper  ores  were  almost  doubled. - Gen. 

Juan  \ficente  Gomez,  President  elect  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
recently  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  increase  the  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  maximum  quantity 
of  food  products.  The  efforts  of  Gen.  Gomez  are  being  seconded  by 
tiie  governors  of  the  different  States,  some  of  w^hom  have  offered 
prizes  for  the  largest  production  of  rice,  corn,  and  beans  in  their 
respective  States.  Venezuela  has  just  harvested  an  unusually 
large  crop  of  maize,  and  this  cereal  is  now  selling  in  the  local  markets 
of  the  country  at  about  the  eiiuivalent  of  $1.12  a  bushel.  The 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  La  Guaira  estimates  that  Venezuela 

now  has  1,000  tons  of  maize  available  for  export. - In  accordance 

with  a  resolution  of  the  SECOND  VENEZUELAN  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS,  the  Third  Venezuelan  Medical  Congress  will  meet  in 

Ciudad  Bolivar  in  February,  1919. - The  Government  closed  as 

ports  of  entry  the  custondiouses  at  Barrancas  and  Guanta  on  July  1 
last,  making  the  port  of  entry  for  the  former  place  Ciudad  Bolivar 
and  for  the  latter  Puerto  Sucre.,  Under  a  recent  executive  decree 
these  ports  are  authorized  to  export  products,  as  are  the  ports  of 
San  Felix,  Rio  Caribe,  Higuerote,  and  Tucacas,  but  no  imports  can 

be  made  through  them  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. - 

The  EXPORTS  P'ROM  LA  GUAIRA  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  half  of  1917  consisted  of  cocoa,  coffee,  hides,  raw  sugar,  aiui 

beans,  valuetl  at  $2,180,698. - The  total  imports  of  ALCOHOLIC 

LIQUORS  into  Venezuela  from  the  United  States  during  the  first 
six  months  r>f  1916  amounted  to  $95,022.  The  imjiorts  of  beer  from 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period  wore  valued  at  .$9,400 
and  those  of  wines,  .$127,961. 


